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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- ‘ 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Admiral Rojdestvensky has disappointed expecta- 
tions and, whatever be the result of the action which 
cannot now be long delayed, deserves very great 
credit for having accomplished the difficult feat of 
bringing his heterogeneous armada to the critical stage 
of its journey. The Straits of Malacca offered a 
safer passage than those of Sunda, for the Dutch 
islands were certain to be carefully watched and there 
was always the chance that the route thence north- 
ward might have given the Japanese great oppor- 
tunities. In these circumstances, as further concealment 
of his movements was impossible and unnecessary, the 
Russian Admiral took the trade route via Singapore 
and was reported to be at anchor 20’ N.E. of Manki 
at about 6 p.m. on Sunday. At daybreak on Tuesday 
the Baltic fleet was sighted by two of our cruisers 
steaming to the North as if for Saigon ; and yesterday 
evening there were vague rumours that it had arrived 
at that port. 


Where is the Japanese battle fleet? On 11 April the 
United States Minister telegraphed to his Government 
that Kilung had been closed to foreign ships. On 
7 December a state of siege was declared at this port, 
and when we take the strategic position of Formosa 
into account there can be very little doubt that Admiral 
Togo has selected his temporary base at a point where 
he can get rapid information from his permanent base 
by means of wireless telegraphy. He has had four 
months to perfect his communications with Japan 
by way of the Liu Kiu Islands. Linked up to Japan 
Admiral. Togo is now probably lying at Takao, 
whence he is able to make the most of his cruisers and 
despatch a watching squadron to get and keep in 
touch with the Russian fleet ; this squadron can send 
him news through ships stationed as connecting links 
to the southward. Under favourable conditions infor- 


mation can be passed through a wireless chain at about 
100° per hour but no chain could be relied upon to 
pass signals beyond 300’. The head of such a chain 
would therefore not reach further than about half way 
to the Paracel Islands where the Japanese are likely to 
place their centre lookouts. 


The Russian Admiral is certain to make an attempt 
to break the chain with his cruisers and there- 
fore the first fighting to be heard of will probably be 
a cruiser engagement. Admiral Rojdestvensky knows 
he must contest command of the sea, and is therefore 
practically certain to steer north of the Philippines and 
outside Formosa. The probabilities lie in favour of a 
battle-fleet action somewhere about 20° N. 120° E. It 
is not likely the Russian Admiral will hamper his 
tactics with the ‘‘ Sissoi Veliki” and ‘‘ Navarin’’, and 
the second-class battleships will probably be left with 
the transports at a French port to await the arrival of 
Admiral Niebogatoff. We may reckon then on a 
pitched battle of five first-class battleships against 
another five of the same class, provided the 
*“*Yashima” is found in the line. The ‘‘ Osliabya” is 
certainly a weak unit, and the Japanese hold an advan- 
tage, especially as the Russians are handicapped in 
having no modern armoured cruisers, for the armoured 
gee will play a big part both at the beginning and 
the end. 


In the meantime there is almost complete silence 
from Manchuria ; but we may infer from the want of 
news that the Japanese have given up any immediate 
intention of pressing General Linievitch, whose cavalry 
have advanced some way south and had one or two 
small successful engagements with Japanese outposts. 
The account of a Japanese force 475,000 strong advanc- 
ing upon Vladivostok is both too precise numerically 
and too vague geographically to be worth attention. 
But the preparations for advance are no doubt pro- 
gressing with the same steadiness as after Liau Yang, 
and some statistics of the mobilisation of reserve 
troops in Japan give further evidence of the astonish- 
ingly high percentage of the population which is avail- 
able for military service. 


After a fortnight of laborious conjecture several new 
facts on the situation in Morocco were announced at 
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the beginning of the week. It was stated that the 
French terms had been refused by the Sultan who, for 
some reason of policy or politeness, wished M. Saint- 
René Taillandier to return to Tangier before he was 
Officially notified of his failure. Simultaneously with 
this report messages from Tangier and Berlin asserted 
that the Sultan desired Germany to send arival mission 
to Fez for the arrangement of a commercial treaty. 
Neither piece of news was altogether unlikely, but it 
is a usual experience that persistent discussions of such 
situations create facts by spontaneous generation. The 
truth seems to be that Count von Tattenbach will go 
to Fez on a complimentary mission and that nothing 
whatever is known of the feelings of the Sultan 
towards the French proposals. There is no doubt that 
some sort of press campaign has been organised against 
M. Delcassé and both these reports provided very use- 
ful material. The publication in France of the date 
and manner of the information conveyed to the German 
Government before the conclusion of the Anglo-French 
agreement is a defensive reply to the attack. 


Paris is delighted at another “‘ affaire ”, which promises 
well. Arrests continue to be made and the careers of 
the arrested persons, diversified by interviews with 
their wives, sisters and cousins, pad out many columns 
of every paper. The charge has been officially an- 
nounced as a ‘‘ plot against the internal security of the 
State”. The persons arrested are three captains or 
ex-captains in the army, a restaurant keeper, a German 
commercial agent and a private citizen; and it is re- 
marked that nearly all the names indicate a foreign 
origin. The most popular view is that the conspiracy 
is Royalist and its prime aim the kidnapping of the 
President and Cabinet Ministers and chief of police. 
It is a pity that M. Loubet himself should have publicly 
laughed at his own danger. It has tended to destroy 
the reality of the interest. 


By a happy balancing of mistakes the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was able to introduce the Budget with a 
compliment to his own prescience. The income of the 
year was within £20,000 of his estimate, on the wrong 
side, an astonishing approximation in a total of 
4£143,000,000 odd. It was of course a pure fluke, and 
the capacity in two wrongs to make a right was seldom 
better illustrated. Income-tax, which never yet failed 
to surprise, produced £1,250,000 above the estimate, a 
gain nicely cancelled by a loss of £1,370,000 on beer and 
spirits. A similarly deficient estimate of the value to the 
revenue of tobacco, sugar, and coal, was set right by an 
exaggeration of the tea tax. Happily the expenses for 
the year were less accurately gauged. They fell by nearly 
a million and a half; and as they will be a little less for 
the coming year, while income will grow, at Mr. 
Chamberlain’s estimate, by two million odd on the 


existing taxes, he was left with a surplus of nearly ! 


three millions. But when examined in detail, in view 
of the recovery of trade, the estimate of the increase of 
customs is so unreasonably low that it suggests a pre- 
paration for a dramatic surplus next year. Would the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer make such preparation 
for future reputation if he expected another party to 
bring out the next Budget ? 


__We cannot take very seriously those sketches of the 

life and habits of the population which each year a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer gives. They make capital 
reading the day after the Budget, and bits from them 
are often useful to the cocoa manufacturers and others 
for advertisement. But here in the main the value of 
Budget tit-bits ends. You might as well try to get a 
good idea of the English peasantry by rows and rows 
of blue-book figures as a good idea of the life and 
habits of an average Englishman through the Budget. 
Mr. Chamberlain furnished the House with the views 
on the drink question of an ‘‘ Inland Revenue supervisor 
of experience”. This gentleman believes that ‘‘ any 
increase in wages in the future will be spent on pleasure 
and amusement and not on drink”. This does not strike 
us as important evidence. Moreover, is not drinking 
pleasure and amusement? People, we are told, go to 
music-halls more than they did. Is it the Chancellor’s 
idea of ‘‘a wave of sobriety”? We had as soon 
regard it as a wave of chastity. 


We remember a London Conservative member sayin 
aloud, quite spontaneously, to his neighbour, and 
without the least intent to offend, when Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson was speaking on’some Budget resolutions— 
‘* Pure skittles, you.know!” It summed up. capitally 
what was going on. Pure skittles would be a fair 
description to apply to a great part of the debate on 
Mr. Tuff’s motion on Home Rule on Wednesday night 
in the House. There was a certain overgrown and 
awkward schoolboyishness about the thing which we 
scarcely think happy from a Unionist point of view. 
Frankly, the plan was to pin the fluttering Liberals to 
the Home Rule setting board. We fear the fingers of 
Mr. Tuff and Mr. Plummer are not quite deft and 
delicate enough for such work. Mr. Tuff mixed the 
specimens, and he did not label them neatly. If by and 
by the Unionist leaders have to put up a member to 
move a vote of censure, and turn a Liberal Government 
out of office over some Home Rule difficulty, they will 
be certain not to brief either Mr. Tuff or Mr. Plummer 
—somehow the names in this connexion sound exactly 
as though they came from Dickens. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was sure not to set 
the Irish and the Libérals by the ears in this matter. 
He happens to be by reputation—for what one knows 
to the contrary, even by conviction perhaps—the oldest 
Home Rule Liberal, with the exception of Mr. Morley, 
on the Opposition front bench to-day. Mr. Gladstone 
looked to him for support twenty years ago on this 
question. He was one of the first Gladstonians, if not 
actually the first, to speak in favour of Home Rule. 
Hence he was pretty sure to cut, in Nationalist 
eyes on Wednesday night, a respectable figure, and 
presently Messrs. Tuff and Plummer had the pleasure 
for all their pains to hear Mr. Redmond paying the 
leader of the Opposition a studied compliment and 
the Liberals cheering a part of Mr. Redmond’s speech. 


As a fact of course most of the Liberals are un- 
happy over the Irish outlook. Several of their 
chiefs admit quite openly that they cannot look for a 
strong working majority over both Unionists and 
Nationalists at the next election; and without this, 
they say, there is no real security. It is the right 
Unionist game to exacerbate the relations between 
Liberal and Nationalist. The obvious result of Wed- 
nesday’s debate was if anything to mitigate their rela- 
tions. A division might have ended the evening’s ‘fun 
quite differently ; but, as if to guard against this un- 
pleasant ending for Liberals, Mr. Tuff and Mr. Plummer 
between them, by long speech, talked away the least 
prospect of a division. A very gauche affair altogether. 


Sir Antony MacDonnell’s case is not to be allowed a 
rest. On Wednesday Mr. Balfour allotted Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman the first Tuesday in May for a 
sort of belated vote of censure on Mr. Wyndham ; and 
everyone has been badgering the new Secretary. In 
reply Mr. Long did all he could, took his stand on his 
own autocracy, and for the future his under-secretary 
will be what other under-secretaries are, not ‘‘a sort of 
colleague”. It is better so; but we sincerely hope 
that Mr. Long will not further assert his independence 
by going over to mere coercion. Mr. Wyndham could 
always keep his temper and appreciate the difference 
between Kelt and Saxon. These are the first duties of 
any Irish Secretary. 


If anything could convert an intelligent Unionist to 
Home Rule, it is Mr. Balfour’s annual confession of 
impotence to do anything to remove the Irish University 
grievance, which with similarly recurring regularity he 
annually demonstrates to be urgent on every ground of 
justice and national expediency. Home Rule Liberals 
are entitled to say they propose to give the Irish the 
power to deal with these matters themselves. Unionists 
cannot. Unionist honour requires that we should 
be able to say that Home Rule is not necessary for the 
removal of a single Irish grievance. While the Univer- 
sity grievance remains, Mr. Balfour cannot say that. 
And what is the obstacle? Malignant theological 

rejudice or sheer stupidity. How many men of 
intellect are against creating a university that will meet 
the needs of Irish Roman Catholics? Hardly one, 
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save only the Fellows of Trinity, whose opposition may 
otherwise be accounted for. If Mr. Balfour would 
take his life in his hands and try to get a University 
Bill through, he might fare much better than he thinks. 
As for the election, is it not better to be turned out for 
doing something than for doing nothing ? 


It is not impertinent to inquire what particular line of 
business Mr. Coghill has experience of, for on Tuesday 
he asked the Prime Minister whether the Government 
Redistribution proposals were ‘‘serious”, or whether 
they were merely intended for the ‘‘ shop-window”. 
Mr. Balfour did not quite understand the contrast here 
suggested. Nor can anybody. We suspect that Mr. 
Coghill, commonly so cool and deliberate, put the 
question too hastily. Surely he must have meant, 
Were the resolutions ‘“‘ genuine” or were they merely 
fraudulent ones for the ‘‘ shop-window”? It is pleasant 
for the Stoke-on-Trent shopkeepers to know what their 
member thinks of the custom of window-dressing. 


The Duke of Devonshire’s speech to the Unionist 
Free Trade Club on Monday was not in a tone to 
promote peace amongst Unionists. He frankly faced 
the probability of ‘‘ reprisals”, and spoke of the possible 
necessity of voting for a free-trade Home Ruler against 
a Unionist. These party divisions are unfortunate, but 
tariff reformers at any rate do not propose in any case 
to try to oust a Unionist in favour of a Home Ruler. 
Mr. Chamberlain is justified in claiming that it is not 
his following that are disloyal to the union. In the 
meantime steps have been taken to bring about com- 
plete understanding between avowed preferential 
traders and the Unionist centre. There is no serious 
friction, but it was as well to clear the air thoroughly. 


A deal of fuss is being made over the failure of 
Unionist “eg ren machinery in Brighton ; and in the 
clamour the idea has gone abroad that yet another 
election there is impending. But we do not regard it 
as likely that the older member for Brighton will respond 
to the rumours. It is odd that in Brighton of all 
places any candidate should fail in delicate conciliation 
of local feeling. The place is for ever famous for the 
fine audacity of Bobby Peel in filching from Sir William 
Marriott the affections of the er keepers. 
No one has ever approached that fervid peroration 
when he shouted to his audience ‘‘I was born in a 
Brighton lodging-house, I have lived in a Brighton 
lodging-house and it is the ambition of my life to die 
in a Brighton lodging-house”. The ‘“‘lie that is half 
a truth ” was not the political refuge of Bobby Peel. 


The case of Mr. Gerald Loder would seem to be 
a peculiarly hard one. Having vacated his seat at 
Brighton in order to become a junior lord of the 
Treasury, he has not got the post for which he lost his 
seat. The Prime Minister, when interrogated on the 
subject, at first said he did not know whether Mr. 
Loder was a junior lord of the Treasury or not ; but 
afterwards, having apparently sought and found in- 
formation, he declared that as the patent had not been 
made out Mr. Loder was not a lord of the Treasury, 
and that the office was still vacant. A junior lord of 
the Treasury is paid £1,200 a year, which recalls 
Disraeli’s saying that ‘‘ambition is. the desire to 
receive £1,200 a year: opposition is the endeavour 
to receive £1,200 a year: success is the receipt of 
41,200 a year.’”” We suppose that Mr. Loder must 
still be classed amongst the ambitious but unsuccessful 
politicians. It is said that the post will be offered to 
Colonel Heneage Legge, as St. George’s Hanover 
Square is still supposed to be a safe Conservative seat. 


“There is no word to which we of the Liberal 
League have attached sc much importance as to that 
word efficiency’, said Lord Rosebery in his speech at 
the League dinner on Thursday. And there is no word 
by which the Liberal party sets less store than it does 
by this. It sets much more store by his jests than by 
the proposals for efficiency which he wishes to be taken 
gravely. To complete our parliamentary system, Lord 

osebery would like to see in each great office of State 
a talking minister and an acting one. The proposal 
reminds one of double stars; and there are stars 
whose shine is constantly fluctuating because they are 


so near to neighbouring stars which get in their light. 
We fancy that if Lord Rosebery were one of a double- 
star system he would not be very happy if his light 
were subject to fluctuation through the movements of a 
dark neighbour. 


'_ It is little less than a shame and a scandal that not a 
single Conservative statesman, in or out of the Cabinet, 
thought it worth while to be present at the Greenwood 
dinner last Saturday, or even write a line of apprecia- 
tion or regret. For over thirty years Mr. Greenwood 
upheld the cause of Conservatism in the press with a 
brilliancy of style, a breadth of view, and an amplitude 
of information which extorted the unstinted praise of 
his political opponents. Yet not one of the Ministers 
or ex-Ministers, whose careers he made possible, and 
for whom he helped to pave the way to office, would 
ree his Saturday night’s amusement to do honour 
to the veteran man of letters. Mr. John Morley 
took the chair. Mr. Asquith was present, and 
kindly letters were read from Lord Rosebery and Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman. These are the men whom 
Mr. Greenwood has attacked: where were the men 
whom he has defended? There are peerages and 
baronetcies galore for the proprietors of the blatant 
dailies, as a reward for making huge fortunes out of 
the exploitation of party sentiment. But for the grace- 
ful scholar, the independent gentleman, who is satisfied 
with having done his country some service, not ten 
minutes can be spared from the bridge table, not a line 
of sympathy, not a note of gratitude arrives. Where 
was Mr. Balfour on Saturday night ? 


It is refreshing to find a politician who has the 
courage of his convictions; and amongst these Lord 
Newton must take a prominent place. is address to 
the National Service League on the necessity of a 
universal system of naval and military training was 
marked by much sound common-sense, and the enforce- 
ment of some plain but unpalatable truths. He com- 
pletely dissipated the fallacious idea that a system of 
compulsion leads necessarily to the prosecution of 
military adventure. As a fact it does exactly the con- 
trary ; as witness the fewer continental wars since its 
complete establishment amongst great nations ; whilst 
the one country which, during the last thirty years, 
has been most continuously at war is England, clinging 
to the voluntary system. But we fear that it will 
be long before one of our responsible ministers will 
have the courage to advocate compulsion. It is true 
that in a veiled way Mr. Arnold-Forster has recently 
done so; although no doubt he would be the first to 
deny that he did anything of the kind. The idea is 
unfortunately still in its infancy; but it is much that 
in this country it has even been born. 


The County Council has been much fluttered by the 
exhibition in the lobby of designs for the proposed 
new hall on the south of the river, opposite the 
Houses of Parliament. Was it the idea that they 
were about to leave Spring Gardens for a worthier 
chamber which prompted the debate on converting 
Trafalgar Square into a garden? Unfortunately the 
‘leaving gift” to the neighbourhood they wish to 
abandon was not acceptable to the majority. The 
square, it was decided, may be a “‘ gawky puddle of 
asphalt’, but the contention was accepted as final that 
the anti-tip waiters, the anti-war vegetarians, and other 
professional demonstrators would be lost without the 
admirable platform supplied by the spaces between 
Landseer’s lions. So the asphalt is to remain littered 
with disreputable remnants ; and Sir Melvill Beachcroft’s 
pleasant suggestion for its conversion is not to go 
before that excellent body, the Committee for Parks 
and Open Spaces. 


Lord St. Helier has not long survived after the in- 
teresting and pathetic letter he addressed to his Bar on 
his retirement from the Bench nor the distinction of the 

erage which lost its value by the death of his son. 

or long his health had been failing, and it was this 
which decided that he would have at last to resign the 
presidency of his court. He was an ideal president 
of the division. It cannot be said that he had the 


mental power and strong character of his predecessor 
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Lord Hannen, but he was at least his equal in the 
simplicity and dignity of his judicial demeanour. He 
had not been a Divorce Court practitioner while at the 
Bar, and his reputation was chiefly as one of the small 
band of ecclesiastical law experts, and the holder 
of a large number of ecclesiastical chancellorships. 
Distinguished at the University in his early years, 
he was never greatly famous at the Bar, but he 
undoubtedly acquired distinction during the later 
years of his life, when he had been so fortunate as 
to be made a judge. He was the first non-political 
holder of the office of judge advocate-general—at least 
in recent years, and he clung to it tenaciously. His 
death will revive the questions which were allowed to 
rest during his life. 


Lord Chelmsford’s name was more widely known 
twenty-five years ago than it was at the time of his 
death. He was a kindly estimable soldier, who did 
not perhaps possess the requisite strength of character 
for a successful commander. He will, of course, be 
best remembéred by the Zulu War, where almost 
persistent ill-luck dogged his footsteps. But all his 
misfortunes were completely eclipsed by the appalling 
catastrophe of the death of the Prince Imperial. 
There can be no question that Lord Chelmsford was 
indifferently served by his staff and subordinate 
commanders, excepting Sir Evelyn Wood and Sir 
Redvers Buller—both then at the very zenith of their 
powers. 


He was nevertheless fortunate in being able to win 
the battle of Ulundi before the arrival of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, who had been sent out to supersede him. 
The position between the two Generals became a some- 
what delicate one, relieved, however, by the great 
consideration with which Sir Garnet treated Lord 
Chelmsford. Some of the daily papers in their obituary 
notices have stated that all was over after Ulundi. This 
was notso. After the battle the pursuit of the Zulus 
was for some unaccountable reason almost entirely 
abandoned, with the result that the war dragged on 
for some time longer. This was Lord Chelmsford’s 
last experience of active service, which previously had 
included the Crimean and Mutiny campaigns. 


Eton is fortunate in having Lord Rosebery for spokes- 
man, and he spoke with his usual grace and unusual 
brevity at the meeting of Old Etonians on Tuesday. 
Dr. Warre has been at Eton over forty years and he 
is too well known to Etonians to need from Lord 
Rosebery or anyone else any enlargement on the 
privilege of giving him a tribute when he retires. He 
is not among the greatest of headmasters, but on 
such occasion his historical place does not matter 
much. A goodly company owe him gratitude, and 
none more than members of the O.U.B.C. What 
a host of fine oars he has sent up to Oxford! And 
how was it that the governing body had before them 
the claims of no Oxford man for the vacant place ? 
On the question of their final selection it should be 
known that many of their critics have missed the mark. 
Mr. Arthur Benson was not a candidate. His growing 
affection for his work at Cambridge was too strong 
for him. If this was Eton’s loss, it was very much 
Magdalene College’s gain. 


Ruskin poured words of barning anger on people for 
not looking into the skies. The people of Cherbourg 
have been looking up so much lately that they have 
found a new star, which, for its wonderful shine, might 
be bigger than Canopus. Whole families have been 
going about with telescopes and optical instruments 
of all sorts, ricking their necks horribly by gazing 
upward, awestruck. Some were afraid of this new 
star and looked for some world-catastrophe—like Dr. 
Cumming when he predicted the speedy end of the 
world by fire and took a long lease of a new house. By 
order of the port admiral seven warships in the harbour 
nightly followed the great new star out to sea “in the 
hope of making a closer inspection”, though how they 
could get nearer the star by quitting the harbour is not 
clear. The new star has turned out to be Venus—who 
has been waning during the last few weeks. 


THE CONFERENCE TRICK. 


Gave for the intervention of the Budget debate, a 
sort of island in a sea of bubbles, recent pro- 
ceedings in the House of Commons can hardly have 
interested anyone who had other occupation than 
to kill time. Did it matter very much to the country 
what is talked about in the House, one might weep 
over these grown-up children, these elderly babies, 
who spend their time in throwing resolutions, which 
can have no force and which nobody marks, from 
one side to another, chuckling with delight as they 
see the shuttlecock dance impotently through the 
air. Futile fiscal resolutions and Home Rule ‘tu 
quoque’s ” may afford scope for ingenuity, they may. be 
a fine art, as Lord Lansdowne described them in the 
House of Lords, they may be a brilliant exercise in 
scoring; but if hon. members are going to do at 
Westminster precisely what they did as undergraduates 
in the Oxford and Cambridge Union debates, why did 
they not stay there and leave room at Westminster for 
men of maturer minds? However, if the House of 
Commons chooses to starve itself on sterile unrealities, 
it is no particular regret to us. The country, we 
imagine, when it had time to look that way, would 
watch the House sinking into a decline with the 
most unconcerned detachment. But any who may be 
very jealous for the reputation of the House should 
remember that if this sort of thing goes on, they will 
not get men who have any real interests in life to go into 
Parliament ; except the very few who have a reasonable 
chance of obtaining office. Let them consider how the 
proposal to enter the House struck Sir Frederick 
Treves: and in his answer Sir Frederick Treves was 
typical of avast number of the best men we have. We 
feel more regret at the appearance of something of 
the same sort of playing with great issues in the 
House of Lords. The Lords, if frigid, and often 
dull, and not erring on the side of energy, are usually 
businesslike. They seldom speak when they have 
nothing to say, which is perhaps the reason why they 
do not speak very often ; and what they do say gene- 
rally has direct relation to doing. That was hardly 
the case with Lord Balfour’s motion for particulars 
of the Colonial Conference. He could quite well have 
put his questions in such a way that the Government 
could answer them without fear of being tripped up on 
a side issue. There was nothing to complain of in 
Lord Balfour’s desire to have more precise information 
of the Conference than the Prime Minister had promised. 
But we must agree with Lord Lansdowne that in the 
terms of the motion, when closely examined, there is not 
that singleness of aim: and, on the whole, he was 
justified in not accepting it. To ask Ministers to agree 
to the proposition that the desirability of calling a con- 
ference ought not to be submitted to the country, 
until it had been informed ‘‘under what conditions 
the conference would be summoned”, was to hold up 
a noose for the Government to put its neck into. 
‘* Conditions” may mean anything. If he had agreed 
to this motion, Lord Lansdowne could fairly and 
logically be challenged to inform the world of every 
subject to be submitted to the conference, of the terms of 
the motions, and of the method of procedure. Endless 
wrangling would ensue as to what the word ‘‘ conditions” 
covered. Precisely, no doubt, what Lord Balfour 
wanted. It wasall very well for Lord Lytton to say 
that all they desired was to get the fullest information 
possible. Ifthe intention was thus ingenuous, much 
ingenuity was wasted on the drafting. They could 
have elicited information by questions, and the Govern- 
ment would hate known to what they were committed 
in their answers. But they preferred the attempt to 
commit ministers to a motion in very indefinite terms. 
It is unfortunate, from a public point of view, that 
the free-traders in the House of Lords thus elected to 
play a sort of trick on the Government, if they could, 
rather than take straightforward steps to obtain pre- 
cise information as to the suggested conference. There 
is a great deal in connexion with the whole proposal 
that does want clearing up. At present it is hardly 
intelligible. Indeed there ts so much in the history, 
or evolution, of the conference move that has at any 
rate the appearance almost of a trick rather than a 
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policy that ministers should welcome a fair opening, 
which Lord Balfour’s motion did not give them, to 
explain matters to the public. Do the Govern- 
ment realise how much the ambiguity and un- 
reality that hangs about the whole political situa- 
tion is telling on the country? Why can they 
not learn that fine-spun politics have no fascination for 
the ordinary Englishman? The fact does remain that 
Mr. Balfour first refused to call a conference to con- 
sider fiscal policy. Shortly afterwards he agreed to 
do it, only, however, on the condition precedent of 
approval of the conference by the country in a general 
election. The decision of the conference if favourable 
was to be again submitted to the constituencies here, 
and, presumedly, in the colonies. If this was not to be 
a special conference, independent of the one recurring in 
the ordinary course next year, there would be no need 
to refer the matter to the country at all, and the 
whole conference policy becomes sound and fury. If, on 
the other hand, it was a special conference created for 
this one purpose, many essential points about it require 
to be made plain before the electorate could possibly 
give an intelligent vote. You cannot ask the public to 
approve of the summoning of a conference in blank. 
True, it was obvious to everybody, except apparently 
Lord Balfour, that the conference could not bind any- 
body, except by the force of an Act of Parliament, and 
Mr. Balfour had made it plain that before action was 
taken on the conference’s decision the constituencies 
were again to be consulted. We also know that the 
conference is to be free to discuss every aspect of the 
whole question of fiscal policy. But we do not know 
how the delegates are to be chosen; we do not know 
how many there are to be. What is to be done to 
make the delegation honestly representative ? How is 
the crucial difficulty of selecting British members to be 
met? The fiscal opinions of everybody who is anybody 
are known: there is no possibility of getting delegates 
with open minds. It is hypocrisy to talk of it. Are 
they then to be free traders, preferential traders, mere 
retaliators, or ‘‘hard-shell” protectionists? And if» 
every description of opinion is represented, in what 
proportion? This difficulty of the British representa- 
tion seems to us so great as to rob the whole pro- 
posal of actuality. And we cannot admit that there is 
anything captious in the demand of the public to be 
told plainly what is to be the British representation 
and on what basis it is to be selected before they 
refuse or grant assent to the summoning of the con- 
ference at all. 

The whole difficulty is one of putting the cart before 
the horse. Ascertain first the mind of the people here 
and in the colonies on the principle of a preferential 
imperial tariff, involving a tax on food stuffs, and then 
a conference can get to work, supposing, of course, the 
answer is yes: otherwise the question drops. If an 
election returns a government favourable to the policy 
of preference, that government would necessarily 
summon an imperial conference to draw up a concrete 
scheme embodying the policy approved in principle by 
the whole people. It would be possible by Act of Par- 
liament, imperial and colonial, to make the members 
of that conference plenipotentiaries. More probably 
the scheme of the conference would be submitted to 
the Legislatures in the ordinary form of a Bill, an 
identical Bill for the British and the colonial Parlia- 
ments, ratifying the commercial treaties scheduled, 

is is a. practicable plan; the plan of a conference 
first and an election afterwards surely is not. 


BUDGET. 


WE are strongly attracted by Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain’s method of exposition. To borrow a curi- 
ously characteristic phrase of Mr. Gladstone (applied 
to a book) the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech 
was “clear though concise”; and it was unpreten- 
tious. It was a plain statement of accounts, with- 
out div. ions into morality or metaphysics, and 
without feeble jokes at the expense of pe | or living 
subjects of taxation. The Budget is so essentially 
the story of the nation’s life for the past year that 
the temptation to lecture on drinking or smoking, 


or like Doctor Slop to ‘‘ hang heavy weights on little 
wires” by speculating on things in general, has been 
irresistible to Mr. Chamberlain’s predecessors. In the 
hand of a genius like Gladstone or Disraeli the Budget 
speech becomes an entrancing commentary on national 
progress or decline. But smaller men are apt 
to make it a weariness of the flesh, with their wide 
inferences from narrow premisses and their obvious 
homilies. We therefore thank Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain for his sober relevance and brevity. As to the 
ability of the statement, beyond its arrangement, there 
is not much to say, because it was so obvious, so 
inevitable Mr. Austen Chamberlain could not, as he 
said himself, have done anything but what he did. 
The surplus brought forward from last year was 
41,414,000. After applying £1,000,000 to the re- 
duction of the unfunded debt, and after making his 
estimate for the coming year, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has at his disposal for the reduction of taxes 
41,972,000. What could he do with it but take two- 
pence off tea? A penny off the income-tax would 
cost £2,200,000, and the surplus was short of that. 
It was, as we have said, obvious and inevitable that the 
duty on tea should be reduced from 8d. a lb. to 6d., 
and equally inevitable that the Income-tax should re- 
main at the indefensibly high figure of a shilling. It 
is clearly a poor man’s Budget, as it is of course the 
cheap low-class teas that feel the duty. At 8d. the 
duty is more than the cost of production of certain 
teas ; while the purchasers of ‘‘ orange pekoe” pay the 
same price whatever the tax. Mr. Chamberlain’s 2d. 
will therefore be divided between the working class 
and the tea trade, including growers, importers, and 
distributors. As Ceylon has had two short crops, 
owing to bad weather, the relief to the trade has come 
in the nick of time. The receipts from income-tax have 
exactly doubled in the last twenty years, and now 
reach the enormous figure of £ 31,000,000. The amount, 
however, is not so much the point, as it may be said 
the national income has increased. The significant 
thing is the proportion of direct to indirect taxation. 
The Chancellor of the Kxchequer tells us that direct 
taxes (i.e. income-tax and inhabited house duty) are more 
than 50 per cent. of the total taxation of the country. 
Nothing is so difficult as to ascertain the number of 
people who pay income-tax; but the best authorities 
put it at a figure between 500,000 and 1,000,000. It is 
almost equally difficult to get at the aggregate of 
individual incomes which make the total national 
income as distinguished from its revenue. If Mr. 
Gibson Bowles is correct in stating that one-third of 
the national income pays income-tax, the national 
income must be something like £2,000,000,000, for 
it wants an income of £700,000,000, to produce 
431,000,000 at 5 per cent. or 1s. in the pound, allow- 
ing for the statutory abatements. It is however clear 
that a number of persons well under 1,000,000 (out of 
a population of 43,000,000) pay more than half the 
total tax revenue directly. But this is not the real 
injustice. These same persons, who pay by direct 
taxes 50 per cent. of the national expenditure, pay 
as the heads of establishments a large proportion 
of the indirect taxes on commodities. It is an old 
injustice, which, we fear, will never be remedied so 
long as the payers of income-tax are so small a section 
of the electorate. It is satisfactory to learn that the 
coal and sugar duties have contributed so materially to 
the revenue. We have no sympathy with the selfish 
clamour of the coal merchants and the confectioners, 
and we hope that these two taxes will form part of our 
permanent tariff. 

It is encouraging to read the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s admission that the general business of 
the country is slowly improving, and that the cloud of 
depression which has hung like a pall over financial 
enterprise for nearly four years is gradually lifting. 
The cotton trade and the iron and steel trade have 
undoubtedly brightened upin the last half-year, and when 
these two trades are doing badly every kind of financial 
business is apt to droop. The shrinkage in the values 
of securities and the consequent losses on the London 
Stock Exchange are facts that are only too present to 
the minds of most of us. It-is almost unprecedented 
in modern times for two wars to follow so closely upon 
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one another as the South African and Russo-Japanese 
wars. And though there will be no real revival of busi- 
ness until there is peace, it is well to know that not in 
feverish haste, but by gradual steps, our commercial 
community is preparing to take advantage of the new 
opening for trade in the Far East. How severely the 
class of shopkeepers and they who live on the interest 
of investments have suffered by this prolonged stag- 
nation only those behind the scenes like bankers are 
aware. But we must keep up our spirits by leaning on 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s cold and cautious 
anticipations. The one really disquieting topic in the 
Budget statement is the substantial and continuous 
decline of the revenue from alcohol. It is no mere 
change of fashion, such as the substitution of whisky 
for claret or ginger-ale for the headier compounds 
of Burton. Nor is it mainly due to the bad times, 
though we believe that the diminished spending 
power of all classes has more to do with the matter 
than Mr. Austen Chamberlain is willing to concede. 
The great falling off in excise and customs duties on 
wines and spirits and beer is due to the changed habits 
of the people, who spend less on ‘‘ booze” and more 
on outdoor amusements, travelling, and theatres. 
From the physical and moral point of view nothing 
could be better than this rationalisation of popular 
pleasure. But from the financial point of view it left a 
gap in last year’s revenue of no less than £1,370,000. 
If, as is more than likely, this gap goes on widening, 
how is it to be filled up? There are only two alter- 
natives before future Chancellors of the Exchequer ; 
the discovery of new sources of taxation, or the reduc- 
tion of expenditure in all directions. 


JAPAN AND FINAL PERSEVERANCE. 


Se prompt denial that President Roosevelt had 
been asked by the belligerent parties to act as 
peacemaker disposes of any hopes of the early inter- 
vention of the only great power whose mediation 
might be acceptable both to Russia and Japan. Know- 
ing that no steps have been taken by either to obtain 
that mediation, we may be sure that so far both mean 
to conduct their affairs themselves—to fight to the 
bitter end if necessary, to make peace without outside 
aid if it be possible. 

The prospects of peace are not improved by Russia’s 
latest defeats, nor will they be ensured even if Japanese 
armies march in triumph to Harbin or if Vladivostok, 
Russia's pride upon the Pacific littoral, goes the way 
of Port Arthur. Even if these new humiliations are 
added, as they may be before many more months, to 
the many bitter ones which Russia has experienced, 
what after all will their consequences be to her? She 
will still remain a great European Power, able to 
make her voice heard and strength felt in Europe and 
Western Asia, and her vitality as a European nation 
will not be decisively affected even by the entire loss 
of her Far Eastern possessions and the abandon- 
ment of all ambition to extend those possessions. 
Peace Russia would no doubt make readily if it could 
be done without any surrender of her own acknowledged 
territory, the payment of an indemnity, or a permanent 
limitation of her power on the Pacific. But Japan will 
not consent to terms of peace which do not provide for 
the payment of an indemnity, large enough fully to 
recoup the expenses she has already incurred in the 
conduct of the war and to enable her to start, on its 
conclusion, on a further career of naval expansion. The 
Japanese people individually have never been able to 
recognise, even in the most speculative commercial 
transactions, any conceivable reason why they should 
lose money. Nationally, they will be just as little likely 
to do so on account of a war which they regard as 
forced upon them and throughout which they have had 
an unbroken series of successes. 

Next to the question of the indemnity comes that of 
the island of Saghalin, which has for thirty years been 
an acknowledged colony of Russia but was formerly 
included within the dominions of the Mikado. The 
area of the island is very little less than that of Ireland 
and is larger than that of any of the Japanese islands, 
with the exception of Honshiu, and its commercial 


possibilities are of the highest. Its fisheries and 
forests are already well known and tested ; its mineral 
and agricultural potentialities are believed to contain 
even greater sources of wealth. The Japanese consider 
that the island was unjustly wrested from them when 
they could not resist and had no choice but to submit to 
a great military Power, but they have never ceased to 
regret its loss, and ‘‘ Karafuto Kwaifuku ” (recovery 
from Saghalin sickness) has always been a national 
longing. Russia has, during her occupation, mainly 
used the island as a convict station for the very worst 
classes of her criminals. She has done little to develop 
its great resources, and the little she has done has been 
with the assistance of Japanese labour. But since it 
commands the great part of the Siberian coast-line, 
above all that portion which gives access to the Amur 
Valley, its strategic value is of immense importance, 
and its retrocession to Japan would only be assented 
to in the very last extremity. Finally, the press of 
Japan has proclaimed in the most unequivocal terms 
that no conditions will be accepted which do not guar- 
antee the continuance of peace for many generations 
to come—no terms which admit of a recurrence of the 
present war as soon as Russia has been able to re- 
cuperate her losses. That can be secured only by 
Russia’s extinction as a formidable naval power in the 
Western Pacific, a strict limitation to the number of 
war ships which she may commission in those waters 
and the inhibition to maintain a fortified base for their 
accommodation. For these conditions Japan has a 
direct precedent in the Black Sea and Sevastopol 
clauses of the Crimean treaty, but peace on such terms 
would mean the absolute abandonment by Russia of all 
her ambition in the Far East for a century at least. 

Her own history may guide Russia as to her policy. 
If her army is driven out of Harbin, as it has already 
been driven out of Liao Yang and Mukden, she may 
retreat into Siberia, just as Peter the Great did before 
Charles XII., and Alexander before Napoleon. No 
intoxication of success will, we imagine, tempt the 
Japanese generals to follow the examples and risk the 
fate of Charles XII. or Napoleon, and a condition of 
stalemate, when neither side can inflict further injury 
on the other, may therefore be reached which will only 
be terminated by the complete exhaustion of either 
or both. Present conditions may seem to point 
conclusively to the prior exhaustion of Russia. Her 
foreign credit has reached its utmost limit. Her 
domestic financial capacity is severely strained. In- 
ternal discord is pronounced. Japanese credit, both 
foreign and domestic, is at its highest flow. Her 
latest foreign and domestic loans have provided her 
with ample means to defray all the cost of the war, at 
the most liberal estimate, till June 1906. Her state 
owned railways, which are still entirely unpledged, 
yield an annual profit of over £900,000, so that she has 
an ample security to offer for another foreign loan of 
fifteen to seventeen millions, should she require it, 
and behind the railways she has the valuable opium 
and camphor monopolies of Formosa to fall back on. 
Her people are united by ties of patriotism perhaps 
unequalled in any other country of the world, recalling 
Sweden at its zenith. Her army and navy are naturally 
full of confidence in themselves, in their leaders and in 
their organisation. Every material consideration of the 
present seems therefore to favour Japan and to show 
the Russian outlook in the darkest colours. 

But history has taught us how great Russian 
endurance can be, and even this war has furnished 
abundant proof of the capacity of her generals and 
soldiers for recovering from staggering blows. We 
have no similar means of estimating the endurance of 
the Japanese. As the French the Japanese soldiers are 
full of dash and reckless bravery when called upon 
to advance; but if a recurrence of the conditions which 
drove Napoleon from Moscow should ever necessitate 
an order for retreat, would it be carried out with the 
efficiency that has characterised the Japanese advance ? 
And is the Japanese character such that either. nation 
or soldiers could endure the monotonous weariness of 
campaigns prolonged over several years, unrelieved by 
the excitement of pitched battles or the glory of great 
victories? Three hundred years ago Japan carried on 
a war in Korea for over six years, throughout which 
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she had a scarcely less unbroken military success than 
she has had in the present. But both nation and 
‘soldiers were utterly sick of it long before the end. 
Both were held to it only by the stern determination of 
‘the ambitious autocrat who has been termed the 
Napoleon of Japan, and when he died, the nation 
was unanimous in purchasing the termination of the 
war by the sacrifice of everything that had been gained 
throughout it. Nostalgia is as marked a trait in the 
Japanese character as it is in that of the Irish or Swiss 
peasant. It attacks them even in their own country if 
away from their native districts. The Imperialist forces 
were not free from it in the Satsuma rebellion after only 
a year’s campaigning, and several years in Manchuria, 
amidst natural surroundings as opposite as the poles 
to those to which they are accustomed, may easily 
cause homesickness to appear among the troops in 
Manchuria and impair the spirit which has hitherto 
carried them in triumph through every difficulty. The 
prolonged endurance of the people is just as much an 
unknown quantity as that of the soldiers. It has never 
yet been tested. No pinch of financial difficulty has 
ever yet fallen on them, and if it comes, will their 
patriotism and determination enable them to bear it 
with the fortitude that is shown by their enemy, even 
when apparently bleeding to death? Our own know- 
ledge of their character, with all its striking qualities, 
does not enable us to share in the general confidence 
that they will, or that Japan’s ultimate triumph is 
already sure, if the only terms on which she will listen 
to a suggestion of peace are based entirely on the 
principle of Vz Victis. 


BRITISH TRADE WITH CENTRAL EUROPE. 


N R. CHAMBERLAIN, in the course of his speech 

to the Liberal-Unionist Club on Wednesday, 
invited public attention to the new German treaties 
with which we dealt a fortnight ago. Those 
treaties, which, as Mr. Chamberlain reminded us, were 
concluded independently of England, bind Germany 
and seven other countries in Central Europe to grant 
mutual concessions in the matter of tariffs, and facilities 
for commerce—sometimes more valuable than tariffs. 
At the instance of the Commercial Intelligence Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trade a report detailing the 
probable effect of the proposed new German tariff was 
laid before the German Government through the usual 
Foreign Office channels. 
drawn up since the general tariff received the sanction 
of the Reichstag, and the conventional tariff, which 
consists of the general tariff as modified in detail by 
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Commission. The main purpose of that memorandum 
is to obtain information as to the probable effects of the 
new treaties and tariffs upon the trade of the various 
districts. It points to the enormous subdivision which 
characterises the new German tariff, which, among other 


_ effects, must increase enormously the trouble and ex- 


No similar report has been | 


pense of carrying on an import trade in Germany. The 
new German tariff contains 946 tariff numbers as against 
387 numbers in the tariff of 1879; the new Austrian 
tariff contains 659 as against 356 in the tariff of 
1882; while the Swiss tariff now contains 1,164 
numbers as against 723 in the tariff of 1891. This 
specialisation has the further effect of enabling the 
various Governments to exclude any particular class of 
goods. It does not need the gift of prophecy to fore- 
see the effect, for example, on the imports of small 
machines weighing, say, two hundred-weights when 
the duty is found to have risen from 3 to 12 shillings, an 
increase of 300 per cent. The original proposal for this 
particular type of machine was a tariff of 20 shillings ; 
the reduction to 12 shillings was a special concession 
to Belgium, which may be regarded, therefore, as of 
special interest to that country. We give it here as an 
example of the changes which have been made. We 
are large exporters of textile machinery to Germany 
and the rest of the Continent, and the increased duty, 
even though it amounts to 33 per cent. only on this 
type, will most certainly have the effect of reducing and 
restricting to a very considerable extent our former 
trade to the continent. 

An effective answer to the oft-repeated argument that 
however much foreign states may raise their tariffs or 
impose restrictions on imports, manufacturers in this 
country are not affected, because the most-favoured- 
nation treatment, which this country universally enjoys, 
makes it impossible to discriminate prejudicially against 
us, is found in an examination of the details of the 
various tariffs, and the statistics which accompany them 
in the official German edition. It appears from these, to 
take but two instances, that the concessions secured by 
Germany in the 1891 treaty with Italy enabled 52 per 
cent. of her exports to that country in 1902 to be bound 
by the Italian ‘‘ conventional” tariff. In the case of 
Austria-Hungary no less than 62 per cent. of the 
imports from Germany came under the conventional 
tariff. Compare this with the statement made last 
year by Lord Lansdowne in the House of Lords, when 
he stated that out of a total export trade from this 
country to Germany, amounting to 675 million marks, 
only 2°6 per cent.—about one-fortieth—received the 


_ advantage of the most-favoured-nation treaty between 


the various treaties, has been published; nor has any | 


authoritative statement been made as to the effect of 
the non-tariff clauses of the several treaties in restricting 
and checking trade between Germany and this country. 
We are aware, as Mr. Chamberlain did well to remind 
us, that even ‘‘if we had protested we could not 
have pressed it to a successful issue so long as we had 
no weapon with which to fight”. There might have 
been some feeling of satisfaction, however, if we knew 
the protest had been made, and were made aware that 
the Government were keenly alive to our interests 
abroad. Whether or not we made any protests or 
representations, the sequel shows that neither these, 
nor any declarations on the part of the business men of 
this country, have secured a single iota of concession or 
relaxation in the subsequent modifications which the 
general tariff had to undergo. We cannot discover a 
single instance in the thousands of rates which comprise 
the new German tariff where any reduction of the 
original general-tariff rate nas been made except as a 
definite concession to one or more of the treaty 
countries. -It is impossible to suppose that if we had 
the power to negotiate, or possessed a weapon 
with which we could fight, that our representations 
would not have secured substantial reductions and 
#oncessions in the proposed tariffs. 

The attention of business men throughout the country 
has, in the last few days, been directed to this question 
by the very useful memorandum which has been ad- 
dressed to every Chamber of Commerce and leading 
manufacturer in the country from the offices of the Tariff 


Germany and the United Kingdom. It is perhaps 
an exaggeration, born of exasperation, to say that 
this treaty is of no benefit to the country since, 
instead of being beaten with forty stripes, it secures 
that we shall be beaten with thirty-nine only. It is 
not necessarily an active, it is more frequently a 
passive discrimination which is levelled at us. As 
Mr. Chamberlain says: ‘‘An advantage given to 
France in the import of claret, to Austria in the 
import of Tokay, to Russia in the import of petro- 
leum, may be excellent to the exports of France, 
of Austria, and of Russia, but it does not advan- 
tage in any particular the trade which we have a 
right to contemplate on the part of this country ’’. 

The bearing of these facts on the commerce of this 
country is of the utmost importance. _ Disguise it from 
ourselves as we may, and ignoring its precept as the 
free-trade Liberals and the press have consistently 
done, we must awaken to the fact that we are being 
driven forward to a grave economic crisis. The pre- 
vious treaties succeeded in restricting the natural 
development of our trade to the continent. The figures 
we gave when we last dealt with this question showed 
that in ten years our trade with the seven treaty 
countries had increased by about 5 per cent., while the 
German trade with the same countries had increased by 
upwards of 40 percent. The figures for some of the 
individual countries show even more striking results. 
Between 1894 and 1902 the Russian imports from Ger- 
many rose from £ 14,300,000 to £ 20,800,000 an increase 
of 45 per cent. ; the imports from the United Kingdom 
fell from £13,300,000 to £9,900,000 a decline of 26 per 
cent. This is, we admit, an extreme example but it is 
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illustrative of the general tendencies observable through- 
out the continent. It will not be disputed that this 
transformation of the commerce of the continent is due, 
or is directly traceable, to the concessions procured by 
Germany in the famous ‘‘ December” and subsequent 
treaties which gave her differential advantages of a 
substantial kind over any other country. No wonder, 
then, our manufacturers should be apprehensive of the 
effects of the new treaties in restricting still further the 
valuable continental markets. For the last decade we 
have been driven to supplying them with high-class 
specialities which they did not make so well or so 
cheaply themselves. There is no other market in the 
world to which these goods could be exported. 
The large outlay on machinery for the production of 
these special goods will be entirely lost; the men 
who have been trained to the manufacture of these 
goods will be thrown out of work. The machinery 
will be thrown on the scrap-heap ; the workmen may 
emigrate; the mills will disappear. Those manufac- 
turers who remain in the field will be driven to exploit 
still further the home market, the only one remaining 
which can absorb these goods ; a price-cutting war will 
rage fiercely, stimulated at times by dumping from the 
continent ; bankruptcies will be of frequent occurrence ; 
more workmen, more mills will disappear ; distress will 
abound in all our leading industrial centres. This is 
the economic crisis which we believe to be impending ; 
it would be short-sighted policy to ignore it. 

The question very naturally arises: Can anything 
be done to ward off the full effects of the blow which 
we know to have been aimed at us? The obvious 
answer is that we must recover our power of negotia- 
tion. This necessarily saddles us with the obligation 
of persuading foreign countries that the freedom of 
our market is a valuable concession for which they 
pay nothing, and that it cannot be retained or renewed 
without a concession of corresponding value being 
returned. This involves the policy of negotiatory 
tariffs which Mr. Balfour approves. Unfortunately 
for the success of this policy we know that it could 
not now be made operative at the earliest before 1917, 
since the New Central European treaties do not expire, 
and cannot be denounced, before that date. We are 
thus driven to the only remaining remedy, that 
of Imperial commercial development which is the 
principal object of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. We 
must endeavour to conclude treaties of commerce in 
our colonies which will secure to our products preferen- 
tial treatment over those of foreign countries. We 
must be prepared to concede like preferential treatment 
to the products of the colonies on entering this market. 
That is a policy which will, in the end, counteract the 
evil effects of the commercial organisation of the con- 
tinental countries. It is a factor in the situation which 
was entirely left out of account when the new tariff 
was drawn up, and the treaties negotiated. It is a 
factor which, as Mr. Hewins pointed out to the Com- 
patriots’ Club, will cause the whole of the elaborate 
edifice to ‘‘ crumble to pieces ”. 


SACRILEGE IN THE FRENCH CHAMBER. 


| reflecting on the difficulties in the present religious 
position in France, it is impossible not to forget 
that they are mainly traceable to the fatuous policy 


that in 1790 sacrificed the old Gallican Church to | 


Jansenist spite, philosophic atheism and revolutionary 
brigandage. The ecclesiastical system of the ancien 
régime had no doubt its abuses anomalies and corrup- 
tions. Putting dogma aside, it bore a strikingly close 


resemblance to the Anglican establishment of the later | 


Georgian day. It needed neither the assassination 
of its prelates, nor even the robbery of its tithes 
and domains ; but such a healthy equalisation of its 
endowments among its bishops and clergy as has been 
effected in our own Church by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission. Had the French nation been content with 
such a jog-trot style of reform, Ultramontanism would 
never have beaten Gallicanism, the poverty of the 
French curé would not have been one of the scandals 
of Christendom and M. Combes (who has lately been 
lamenting the subservience of the French priesthood to 


its episcopate) might have had the pleasure of seeing 
Monsieur |’Abbé from the security of a canonical free- 
hold keep not only his Bishop, but even the Minister of 
Public Worship, at a proper distance. 

Granting the Revolution and its works, some kind of 
a Concordat was probably a necessity. On the side of 
the State however the arrangement was tainted with 
fraud from the outset, for when he signed the Concordat 
Pius VII. had no conception that he was placing the 
French Church under the monstrous tyranny of the 
‘* organic articles”. It testifies greatly to the patience 
and humility of the French clergy that they have borne 
this yoke with so little complaint for more than a 
century, especially when one considers how it has been 
pressed on their shoulders in these later times. To 
realise what this endurance means, it is only necessary 
to think for a moment what the typical English country 
rector would say and do, if he had to obey a Bishop 
appointed by Mr. Lloyd-George and if his professional 
income were liable to be summarily stopped by a 
minister of religion imbued with the principles of Mr. 
Perks M.P. 

That French Catholics might seek to overthrow or 
modify so oppressive a system would seem natural. 
The strange fact is that there should be any, even 
of the baser sort, who desire to make things yet 
worse. That the degradation of French Catholicism 
however is the prime motive in the monstrous Bill 
which the Chamber is now considering is an un- 
questionable truth. Indeed the Republicans hardly 
affect to conceal it. So far from stating, as do the 
English Liberationists, that their aim is to relieve 
religion of state patronage and control, the true pro- 
tagonist of this squalid play, M. Combes, asserts that 
the end of it is to assert the supremacy of the state 
over all religions. And the latter portion of the Bill, 
which bears the significant heading ‘‘ Police des cultes”’, 
shows that if French Christianity is not exactly called 
upon to undergo such outrages as those which the 
Emperor Diocletian in days of old inflicted on the 
faith, it will be liable to the sapping and mining 
process, which Julian the Apostate applied to the saints 
of the fourth century. To take a few specimens. A 
sermon that tends to arm one section of citizens 
against another, whatever that may mean, may land 
the preacher in gaol for a term of two years. A 
political sermon involves a smart fine and perhaps 
imprisonment as well. The use of church bells 
is to be controlled by the municipality. A Breton 
Pardon will require the sanction of the mayor of the 
commune. Imagine restrictions similar to these placed 
on Dr. Clifford and the passive resisters, who are 
hailing M. Combes as the apostle of liberty. So much 
then for persecution: now for the plundering clauses. 
Every cathedral, church, chapel, synagogue built before 
the date of the Concordat is confiscated and a 
good many of those built subsequently share the same 
fate. For two years subject to certain stringent con- 
ditions the faithful will be allowed to use these buildings. 
free, for the ten years subsequent on condition of their 
paying a rent to the commune. When the fatal twelve 
years have expired, the communes may renew the lease or 
they may inaugurate once more the worship of the God- 
dess of Reason perchance in the sacred fanes of Notre- 
Dame, of Chartres, or Bayeux. Before however French 
Christians can even take advantage of these ungenerous 
terms they must form themselves into ‘‘ associations 
pour l’exercice des cultes”, and it is specially provided 
that the French law shall know no institution that can 
be called the Gallican Church, for no association shall 
extend over more than ten departments. Moreover 
the monies that any association may collect from be- 
lievers are to be limited in amount, and are to be 


_ applicable for the purposes of public worship alone. 


For the Church of Christ to engage in works of charity 
or in the teaching of the young is to be a crime. 

On the supplemental provisions space will not allow 
us to linger. Individual ministers and priests are 
pensioned off on particularly shabby lines. To the 
church of S. Louis, of Joan of Arc, and Bossuet not one 
franc of all the millions which the piety and penitence 
of a thousand years bestowed on her is to remain. 
True the apostolic Fathers of the Bloc the Jacobins of 
1790 admitted that the right of the State to confiscate 
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Church property was conditioned on its making pro- 
vision for public worship. Obviously therefore on the 
State ceasing to provide the Church Budget, some part 
at least of the old ecclesiastical domains should be 
restored; but apparently M. Combes, M. Jaurés and 
the rest of the gang care nothing if they repudiate the 
pledge of their political ancestors. Their modern minds 
regard honour among thieves as a superstition of the 
dark ages. For Englishmen to realise the enormity 
of these em it is only necessary to recall the 
provisions of the Irish Disestablishment Act and of 
the abortive Welsh Disestablishment Bill. Neither of 
these schemes erred on the side of generosity, and the 
latter was too oppressive even for a Liberal House of 
Commons. In comparison with the latest product of 
French Jacobinism both deserve the epithet ‘‘ magnani- 
mous ”, for both recognised the title of the disestablished 
body to churches, parsonages and modern benefactions, 
while the Irish Act indirectly effected a certain 
measure of endowment. Both measures gave to the 
Church with which they dealt release from state 
trammels and the power to reconstitute itself as a 
property-owning corporation, the very things which 
the French Bill expressly denies. 

That France really desires the success of this 
latest Jacobin enterprise few believe. The question 
has never been submitted to the electorate and the 
Ministry dares not even ask the local governing bodies 
to express their view thereon. Moreover the French 
peasantry have been carefully hoodwinked as to the 
meaning of the measure, for even the candidate of the 
Jaurés type when he is on the hustings is careful to 
disclaim any enmity to religion. The heavy majority 
however that the Bill has obtained on the first crucial 
division makes it probable that in some form the 
measure will go through. Indeed the preservation of 
the Concordat seems now impossible. The feeling of 
old-fashioned Frenchmen for the retention of a system, 
which, whatever may have been its shortcomings, has 
kept a kind of religious peace for a century is natural ; 
but as no one can guarantee to France a Christian‘ 
Government in the near future the continuance of a 
Concordat which (as its seventeenth article shows) 
presupposes Catholic rulers is of itself a danger to 
religion. The wiser course for French Christians would 
be to make it their aim to secure for every religious 
body the same amount of independence from State 
control as is enjoyed by the nonconformist sects in 
England, and in the second place absolute possession 
of its fabrics. Even a ‘‘ free” Catholic Church in 
France suggests grave causes of anxiety. The laity 
have never been accustomed to contribute to their 
Church’s needs even in the niggardly way in which 
Anglicans nowadays help theirs; therefore in some 
districts it will be a hard struggle to keep Christian 
worship alive. Nor will bishops, whose timorous and 
Erastian servility to the Voltairean rulers of France has 
helped in no small way the expulsion of the congrega- 
tions and the present measure of spoliation, be the 
men to guide a Church through a crisis that would 
have baffled the pluck of Temple or the diplomacy of 
Manning. Probably the papacy may succeed in reor- 
ganising the Church on new lines ; but these lines will 
be far alien from the Gallicanism of old France. 

The ugliest feature of the whole business is the in- 
difference with which the greater part of the European 
press has witnessed the proposal of an act of outlawry 
against a great and historic Christian Church. Indeed 
many of our Protestant extremists here regard an 
injury to any form of Christianity but their own as the 
service of God. Yet the words in which the greatest 
of England’s philosophic statesman gibbeted the rapine 
and seesilags of 1790 apply equally to the rapine and 
sacrilege o 1905. Those who realise the injustice can 

h for 


only murmur ‘‘ one hour of Edmund Burke ”. 


THE CITY. 


A SURVEY of the course of Stock Exchange quota- 
* tions during the past week cannot be much appre- 
ciated by the ‘‘ bulls”, for with rare exceptions—and 

se only in the American market—prices show a 
decided drop on balance. Apart from the natural 


tendency of markets to swing back after any consider- 
able period of activity there has been a powerful factor 
operating against any inclination to increase commit- 
ments, in the development of affairs which has taken 
place in the Far East, and until the Russian and 
Japanese fleets have met it is highly improbable that 
substantial improvements in the finer securities will 
take place. The argument put forward by the City is, 
however, rather perplexing to follow, as it runs thus : 
Until the naval battle has taken place there will be. no 
improvement, but irrespective of the victor the result 
will bring peace much nearer—in fact make it almost a 
certainty—and with peace prices will bound upward. 
If one accepts the view that whether Japan or Russia 
wins the naval battle is immaterial to the ultimate 
effect on quotations one should surely buy at once on a 
low market; but the City is occasionally extremely 
cautious even at the expense of logic, and purchases 
have not predominated. Early in the week the Budget 
formed the pivot upon which prices swung, and on the 
details becoming known there was general agreement 
that the provisions made by the Chancellor to apply an 
extra £1,000,000 a year in reduction of the floating debt 
together with the statement that no further application to 
the market beyond the present issue of Exchequer bonds 
would be necessary during the current year, constituted 
sound financial lines which must give a very steadying 
effect to gilt-edged securities. The City is immensely 
relieved that an issue of Consols was not resorted to, and 
although no positive statement was made the impres- 
sion was received from the remarks of the Chancellor 
that the first instalment of the Transvaal loan will not 
be much longer delayed. Meanwhile tenders have 
been invited for 410,000,000 of 23 per cent. Exchequer 
Bonds, which are repayable at par by equal annual 
drawings extending over a period of ten years, and 
although a minimum price is not named the market 
quotation is about 98}, which may be taken as a fair 
index of the probable tender price. 

The gilt-edged markets have for the reasons above 
noted been dullish, and it is once again in the American 
railroad section that activity has been pronounced. 
We have seen various statements made to the effect 
that a large portion of New York operations has been 
transferred to London in consequence of the cheap- 
ness of money, but we have not seen any great 
evidence of this. Although the remarkable prosperity 
of the United States cannot be denied there is 
evidence of growing anxiety as to market con- 
ditions, which are, it must be remembered, largely 
sustained by artificial means ; and we have seen private 
communications from well-informed quarters which 
indicate that the more conservative bankers in New 
York lean towards the view that prices have almost 
reached their top limit, it would be dangerous to sell 
a ‘‘ bear” doubtless but to buy at the ruling quotations 
is equally risky. 

The affairs of the Buenos Ayres Great Southern and 
Buenos Ayres and Rosario Railway Companies have 
been under considerable discussion in consequence of 
the notification of the increase of capital in both cases. 
The shares of the former company have dropped 
heavily, but from the point of view of the genuine 
investor we see no cause for alarm. The company is 
well managed and the present issue is rendered neces- 
sary by the absolute necessity for new rolling stock, for 
various terminal improvements and the construction 
of feeder lines, all of which will directly or indirectly 
become remunerative within a short period. The recent 
labour trouble at Buenos Ayres and the local insurrection 
cut out fourteen working days from the company and 
diverted an enormous amount of traffic to Bahia Blanca, 
so much so that with the heavy wool clip coming on 
the heels of a splendid harvest, wagon accommodation 
was quite inadequate to cope with the work. As both 
ports are now available the surplus will be steadily 
worked off, not without considerable damage from 
exposure it is feared, and normal conditions will be 
resumed. We have made careful inquiry as to the pro- 
bability of the company continuing its present dividend 
on the increased capital, and we have received ample 
assurances—at any rate honest we are convinced—on 
this point, which is of considerable importance to the 
numerous shareholders in this country. The reduction 
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in the dividend of the Mexican First Preference to 5 per 
cent. was not wholly unexpected, but the announcement 
caused a sharp break in the price, which fell five 
points, with correspondingly heavy declines in the 
Second Preference and Ordinary stock. 

The fillip given to South African mining shares follow- 
ing the formation of the 46,000,000 Trust has not been 
sustained except in certain specialities connected with 
tin. There has been a small ‘‘boom” in progress in 
Johannesburg in the shares of two or three companies 
which are stated to have found true lodes of tin on 
their properties. It has of course been known for 
many years that deposits of tin are to be found through- 
out the Transvaal, but tin appears to have many points 
in common with diamond-bearing ground inasmuch as 
the mother lode is peculiarly elusive. Information is 
to hand at the time of writing that the gamble in 
Johannesburg is dying away, and that being so oppor- 
tunity will be doubtless afforded to arrive at a sober 
conclusion as to extent and richness of the new dis- 
coveries. To those who fancy a speculative investment 
in tin supported by other substantial assets we should 
recommend a purchase of Swaziland Corporation 
shares, as we know that for many months active pro- 
specting has taken place with very promising results, 
and if these are further borne out the outlook must be 
considered as very favourable. Quiet steady work such 
as we know has been going on for some time past 
commends itself to us more than the flimsy and in- 
definite reports cabled as to wonderful discoveries 
which, oddly enough, seem to take place simultaneously 
at points widely apart. This sort of thing is apt to 
make one suspicious. 

The flow of capital into Egypt continues, and we 
understand that a trust company recently floated, which 
be it said offered no very special attraction beyond an 
apparently respectable directorate, was largely over- 
subscribed. To those who may be influenced by the 
fashion in investments it may not be out of place 
to urge caution. We have had the advantage during 
the past few days of hearing the views of one of 
the shrewdest observers and most eminent financiers 
in London who has lately returned from Egypt, and he 
expresses the view that the inflation of prices, and the 
ease with which fortunes have been amassed of recent 
years, have induced an atmosphere of speculation which 
may bring much trouble. The remarkable progress 
made throughout the country is undeniable, but there 
is a limit to everything, and it is quite probable that 
the decision not to raise the Assouan dam may act as 
a most salutary check to further undue speculation in 
land, as the area which may be efficiently watered has 


been reached under present conditions. That there is | 


a wide field still remaining—more especially perhaps in 
Upper Egypt—is quite true, but it is doubtful if there 
is room for the legitimate employment of the capital of 
the many Egyptian finance companies recently floated. 
As a sound permanent investment we should be dis- 
posed to recommend the shares of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Bank or the 3} per cent. bonds or 4 per cent. Preference 
shares of the Agricultural Bank of Egypt, the latter 
being a direct guarantee of the Egyptian Government 
as to 3 per cent. The principal banks operating in 
Egypt are as follows : 


Share value Capital Reserve Price 

L & & 

Anglo-Egyptian Bank .. o 88 pd, 415/000 33 49 
Bank of Egypt oe 25 12} { pd, 482,000 363 5 7 
Imperial Ottoman Bank +. 2010 { pd. 855,000 14h 
National Bank of Egypt 887,000 27h 212 


4% Bonds 
Agricultural Bank of Egypt .. 5 pd. 4% Pref. sof 
( Ord. 133 2 4 
The Agricultural Bank of Egypt is in an exceptional 
position as its scope and functions are clearly defined 
by the Government. Both this bank and the National 
Bank of Egypt have proposals now before their share- 


holders for increase of capital, so the directorate have £ 


evidently every confidence in the immediate future of 


the country. 
.' The prospectus of A. Vedrine and Co which is now . 


before the public is evidence of the growing importance 
of the motor industry. The steady increase in the 


| profits shown is satisfactory and the estimate formed 
by M. Vedrine based on past results shows a dividend 
of about 20 per cent. on the capital of £130,000: the 


is paid principally in shares. 


INSURANCE. 


THE ‘‘ STANDARD” ON LIFE INSURANCE. 


morning ‘‘ Standard” recently published an 
article on Life insurance, which consists almost 
entirely of erroneous ideas upon the subject. The 
trouble seems to arise over the vast amount of accu- 
| mulated funds held by Life offices. The figures are 
taken from Whitaker’s Almanack instead of from the 
more recent Blue-book issued by the Board of Trade. 


companies have funds of £ 267,000,000, but it is errone- 
ously stated that these are the funds of companies doing 
Life assurance only, and that the Life funds of com- 
panies transacting other forms of insurance are not 
included. The total Life assurance funds of all British 
companies transacting Life assurance amounted to 
4£.293,000,000. locking-up of so immense an 
amount of the national money on a 3} or 4 per cent. 
margin” is said to be ‘‘hardly conducive to the 
development of its reproductive energy, and is depriving 
the nation of its more recreative force”. We are not 
quite sure what this means, but since the money is 
invested in mortgages, Government securities, deben- 
tures, shares, house property and the like, it really 
seems to be available for a variety of useful purposes. 
The companies do not keep their assets in the form of 
bullion locked up in their strong rooms. 

‘* If these colossal amounts were held only and solely 
in respect of existing liabilities”, says the article, 
‘* perhaps not one word could be urged against them ”. 
This is precisely the purpose for which they are held. 
Every company periodically makes a valuation of its 
liabilities, and in a great majority of cases the entire 
amount in excess of the present value of the liabilities 
is distributed among the policy-holders and share- 
holders. It is quite true that most of the companies 
could meet their liabilities if they held a smaller amount 
of funds ; but the reserves are calculated on a basis 
sufficient to provide a margin of security, which also 
serves the purpose of providing bonuses in the future. 
We have often pointed out that there is much to be said 
against the bonus system, but people want bonuses, 
and pay for bonuses, and therefore bonuses must be 
provided for. With the exception of providing in this 
way for the utmost security and for future bonuses, 
| these funds exist for the sole purpose of meeting future 
liabilities. Not much light is thrown upon the subject 
by the cryptic statement that ‘‘ each liability will take 
care of itself actuarially, and insurances in force will pay 
for themselves as they mature”. For ourselves we 
prefer to assure with a company which accumulates its 
receipts in order to meet its liabilities, and which can 
continue to pay claims as they arise, even if it ceases 
to transact new business. 

But worse remains. The funds will continue to 
increase. ‘‘ The seriousness of this matter need not be 
laboured. Bewilderment naturally follows upon con- 
jecture”. It does. Many people have taken Life 
policies and ‘‘these have very often cost a vast amount 
more than the premium payments involved”. If this 
means that they have cost the insurance companies 
more to pay individual claims than the individual 
policy-holders making the claims have paid, the state- 
ment is true: but what is the point? The writer of 
the article next wants to know ‘‘what amount of 
actual value has the public received as the quid pro 
quo for the outlay in premium payments?” The 
answer provided by the Blue-book statistics for thirty- 
three years is that the policy-holders in ordinary 
| British companies receive £124 in return for every 

100 paid to the companies. Such a result leaves 

little to grumble at. 

- The question of surrender values is next considered, 
with every indication that the writer knows nothing 
| about the subject. It is quite true, as we have 
. frequently pointed out, that some companies give 


working capital is to be left at £50,000 and the vendor: 


The figures quoted show that the ordinary Life assurance. 
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inadequate surrender values. 


“remaining policy-holders. 


-waiser, ‘‘ Pantaloon”, Mr. 
_ than raise the curtain on ‘‘ Alice Sit-by-the-Fire’’: he 


_ Audiences have lost their sense of art. 
glorious past, and looks proudly round at ,the painted 
‘portraits of himself that adorn his. walls.._In one of 
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Even in these cases 
policies can be sold by auction and a fair value realised. 
Some companies, on the other hand, give surrender 
values which are almost open to objection on the score 
of too much liberality and consequent unfairness to 
The rate of lapse ought to 
be known, we are told, and it ‘‘ would seem incon- 
ceivable why such an important factor should escape 
recognition”. It has not escaped. It has been 
‘tabulated and discussed times without number, and 
ee and surrenders are a source of loss rather than 
ront. 
‘* The establishment of a national system of Life in- 
surance at a minimum of premium cost will”, we are 
told, ‘‘come within the range of practical politics in 
the near years of the future”. And then the difficulties 
of old-age pensions ‘‘ would melt away and the project 
become a natural corollary to the foundation of an insur- 
ance scheme such as that indicated ”. There is a national 
insurance scheme which is supposed to be worked by 
the Post Office, but it has not solved the old-age 
‘pension problem. Although it is impossible to extract 
any meaning at all out of many sentences in this 
article, and although to anyone possessing the smallest 
acquaintance with the subject the whole thing is mani- 


fest nonsense, it is much to be regretted that a paper 


like the ‘‘ Standard” should have published an article 
which, so far as it has any effect, is calculated to do 


harm. 


MR. BARRIE AGAIN. 


PROOF of Mr. Barrie’s value to the stage is that 
his plays would not have the faintest chance of 
being produced if they were written by any other man. 
‘* Silly” the middleman would say, and ‘too thin”. 
And ‘‘ What does it mean?” the middleman would 


ask. And ‘There is one thing an audience will not 


stand ; and that is, being laughed at” the middleman 
would declare, bringing his fist down on his desk, and 
hurting himself very much. But Mr. Barrie is Barrie, 


-.and is chartered, and ‘‘ Charles Frohman presents ” him 


every time, with no questions asked, and with great 


. profit to himself. So perhaps, in the near future, it 


may begin to dawn on Mr. Frohman, and on his rivals, 
that conventionality in drama is not the sole way to 
success ; and that for a play which is not like any other 
play there is at least as good a chance as for one which 


. resembles every other one. 


At the Duke of York’s Theatre are now two plays by 
Mr. Barrie—and not one too many. In the curtain- 
Barrie. does much more 


gives us afresh and memorable fantasy. The private 
life of harlequinaders has been taken as a theme by 
many writers. It is a tempting theme, for of all 
mimes harlequinaders seem to be the most remote 
‘from actual humanity, and the mere fact that they are 
human is enough to startle and interest us. The clown 
with a broken heart, the columbine modest and hard- 
working, the pantaloon a spirited fellow in the prime of 
life—always thus, for sake of yet sharper contrast, 
have they been revealed to us. Effective, no doubt, as 
a trick; but bad psychology. Mr. Barrie has gone 
‘deeper. He knows that mimes cannot be utterly 
-secerned from their life of mimicry—knows that the 
longer and the better they mimic, the more deeply do 
they absorb into their private souls their public 
‘semblance. To point this moral, he gives a very 
mew twist to the very old theme. He conducts us to 
.a shabby lodging-house somewhere on the Surrey side, 
and shows us the room where the Pantaloon lives. The 
Pantaloon is out. But his daughter is in, and a young 
man is telling her that he loves her. Neither of them 
is speaking, however. They merely dance, and execute 
a few conventional gestures. For, as we know by their 
costume, the daughter is Columbine, and the young 
man is Harlequin. In hobbles the Pantaloon, crutch 
and motley and all, very querulous of his rheumatism 
and his poverty. Times are not. what they were. 
He recalls the 


them he appears with a forefinger upheld to his cheek, 
in another he gazes across an open book that he has 
been studying. In another, full length, he wears a 
frockcoat and trousers of broadcloth. It was thus that, 
in younger and happier days, he once went to a fancy- 
dress ball. . . . Hard times have hardened his heart. 
His daughter must make a marriage of convenience. 
The Clown, a great artist, loves her. He is coming to 
dinner. He presently tumbles into the room, crowing 
‘*What a lark!” and proceeds to munch a string of 
sausages with his friend Joey. Harlequin has sprung 
away through the window. Columbine is executing a 
pas de désespoir in the background. Ordered by 
her father to kiss her bridegroom, she, with a face of 
anguish, leaps lightly with one toe upon the back of 
the Clown’s chair and thence imprints a kiss upon the 
Clown’s forehead. There is a sound of wedding-bells. 
The Clown rises, crows, claps his knees together, and 
bustles out with Columbine on his arm. But at the 
door, with uplifted wand, stands Harlequin. . . . Time 
has passed. The lonely Pantaloon sits by a fireless 
hearth. He is starving. On the fearful day of his 
daughter’s flight, the Clown cast him off for ever— 
engaged another Pantaloon. There is nothing for the 
Clownless old man to do but wait for death. Unseen 
by him, the door is furtively pushed open. Columbine 
and Harlequin are on the threshold, and with them 
is a tiny child—a born clown, just old enough to toddle 
crowing to its grandfather and to rub his shins with a 
property red-hot poker. With a cry of joy the old man 
rises, and the curtain falls. 

The. little play is an exquisite invention, keeping you 
surprised and pleased all the time. Yet nothing in the 


. course of it is so pleasing and so surprising as the fact, 


afterwards realised, that Mr. Barrie brought the child 
on only at the very last moment. I suspect that the 
play, as seen by us, is but the beginning of a quite 
long play about that child, and about the tender differ- 
ences between its mother’s, father’s and grandfather’s 
exclusive devotion to it; and I suspect that the main 
part was omitted merely because ‘‘ Alice Sit-by-the- 
Fire” is itself a long play. But, even so, I wonder at 
the unadulterated adultness of the beginning. In 
** Alice”, of course, so soon as the curtain rises, we 
hear the familiar music of the coral-and-bells. True, 
the person ‘‘ discovered”, Amy Grey, is no longer a 
child. She is putting up her hair for the first time, in 
token of her maturity. But Mr. Barrie, pained 
by this hideous crisis, promptly causes a peram- 
bulator to be wheeled past by a nurse, in full view 
of the audience, and in token that the heavens have 
not altogether fallen in on him and us. And presently 
we see the solicitous parents, just returned from India. 
The mother catches up a tiny slipper from the table, 
and, inserting the end of her handkerchief in it, so that 
it shall represent a baby in long-clothes, dandles it on 
her left arm. The nurse, being a nurse of the right 
kind, is very jealous of her and of the father, and (bless 
her good heart!) very ‘‘short” in her replies. The 
mother, in her too great joy, is rather clumsy with the 
baby—does not hold it at the right angle, and hygs it 
too closely. The father is more adroit, it seems. And 
the father makes a doll for the baby, by twisting and 
knotting his handkerchief in a very ingenious way. 
And soon, and so forth. It is all very nice, and pretty, 
and human; and if Mr. Barrie in his work gave it us 
once and away, or even now and then, I| should 
welcome it. But toujours bébé! I conjure Mr. Barrie, 
whose chiefest strength is his unexpectedness, to put 
aside the one thing that we can always confidently 
expect of him. Let him, if need be, plunge into one 
thorough, unmitigated, for-ever-satisfying debauch 
of babydom. Let him write one play whose whole 
action passes in a créche. Let it be whatever kind of 
play occurs to him—a tragedy, hinging on nettle-rash, 
thrush, teething ; or a comedy, hinging on bassinettes, 
rattles, indiarubber rings ; or even a musical comedy, 
with an orchestra of babies playing no instrument but 
the coral-and-bells, and with choruses of nothing but 
crowing and screaming. Mr. Frohman (have no fear !) 
would ‘‘ present” the play, readily and lavishly. So 
would any other manager. The success would be such 
as Mr. Barrie can. always now command. And the 
gain to Mr. Barrie’s future art would be even greater. 
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About ‘‘ Pantaloon” I wrote at some length, partly | 
because it has not had justice done to it by my col- 
leagues (who are, for the most part, better judges of 
quantity than of quality), and partly in order that I 
should not have much space in which to write about 
**Alice”. For the delightfulness of ‘‘ Alice” cannot be 
communicated through criticism: the thing depends 
so little on its framework—such framework as it has— 
and so much on its casual little embroideries. Mr. 
Barrie has always excelled in making much out of 
little ; and here he tops his own excellence. To fill 
the last act, for example, there is so little left over from 
the preceding act that one feels sure that the play will 
end in a fizzle. In due course, one finds that the last 
act is the best of all. Alone among artists, Mr. Barrie 
is inspired by very lack of material. Like the Prime | 
Minister, he is at his best, and most engaging, when | 
he has least, under greatest difficulties, to say. Mr. | 
Balfour never wound up a crushing debate more | 
deftly, and never rallied his side more surely to him, 
than Mr. Barrie winds this play up and rallies to him | 
an audience which, under anyone but him, would be 
disaffected utterly. 

It seems appropriate that Miss Ellen Terry should be 
in a Barrie play. For her, among actresses, the public 
has the same sort of affection as it has for Mr. Barrie 
among dramatists. And her genius, like his, is ever 
childish and irresponsible. But, while his genius is a 
delicate and modern one, hers is very boisterous, and 
seems to belong rather to ‘‘ the spacious days ” than to 
ours. The part which Miss Terry plays here is the part 
of Mrs. Gray, the mother of Amy and of the baby ; and 
Mrs. Gray is an impulsive and exuberant woman. | 
But Miss Terry is really too exuberant, too impul- 
sive. The play is not big enough for her. Like 
Mrs. Gray with the baby, she all but smothers it | 
in the fervour of her embrace. One longs for 
Shakespeare, who, alone among dramatists, can stand | 
up to her ; and one wishes the theatre itself were bigger 
—better-proportioned to the wildly ample sweep of her 
method. Miss Irene Vanbrugh is Amy. Her person- 
ality is in no way Barrieish. She looks, indeed, quite 
young enough for her part ; but her soul is not childish 
enough. Miss Hilda Trevelyan, who is in the cast, 
might have played the part ideally. Miss Vanbrugh 
succeeds, through sheer cleverness and sense of humour, , 
in playing it very well. Mr. Aubrey Smith is Colonel | 
Gray. He, too, is by no means Barrieish. But he 
might surely manage to behave rather more like an 
amiable and quite ordinary colonel who is glad to be | 
home among his family, and rather less like a distin- 
guished general whose career has just been blasted by 
failure in a crucial campaign. He might, in fact, play 
lightlier. MAX BEERBOHM. | 


THE SILENT SUFFERER. 


1? suffer in silence is frequently regarded as a thing 
in itself intrinsically noble and desirable. It is 
customary to speak with deep admiration of those, 
who, while undergoing severe mental and physical 
pain, hide the fact from their fellows. Goldsmith in 
**The Deserted Village ” wrote of “‘ the silent manliness 
of grief” and his attitude is one almost universally 
adopted. But it is doubtful whether this ideal of 
dumb, patient suffering will bear the test of minute 
examination. There are times, of course—the great | 
crises in our lives—when agony is so intense as to | 
make any expression of it impossible. At such times | 
if we are wise we creep away alone to fight out our 
battle in darkness and in silence. . . . 

But with the so-called minor ills of life it is dif- | 
ferent. Here the man who suffers in silence becomes 
merely tiresome and tedious. The sufferings which he | 


‘is undergoing become far more painfully insistent by 


his silence than if he shouted them aloud from the 
housetops. The man isa nuisance. His patient wist- 
ful face with mouth drawn down at corners obtrudes 
between us and our pleasures. He is a standing 
reproach to us. His look tells that he could a tale of 
woe unfold an’ he would. But he will not. Whatever | 


“of romance there may be in him and his ailments is | 


{ 


fost to the world. He gives no opportunity to his | 


fellows of expressing that half-malicious sympathy 
which most of us feel in listening to the woes of our 
friends. He offersno chance of comparing symptoms. 
He gives no clue whether his pain arises from a dis- 
ordered liver or from some noble purple grief or unfor- 
gotten sorrow. Weare left to conjecture. It may be 
a broken heart or acute dyspepsia. He is unwelcome 
everywhere—a death’s head at life’s feast. 

But not only to the onlooker is he tedious, he is also 
a nuisance to himself. Silent suffering results very 
often from a sense of absolute impotence—a belief true 
or ill based that there is no possible cure. So long as 


_ there is a chance of happening upon some remedy, the 


ordinary carnal man will continue to dilate upon his 
pains. He may not intend to follow your advice, but 
at least he can hear your suggested remedy and apply, 
if he choose, the assuaging balm of your sympathy or 
the bracing tonic of your cynical indifference. And 
as his sufferings grow greater in the telling, so they 
will grow less in reality. The poignancy, the sting is 
taken out of them. In the mere expression of them is 
inestimable relief. But the man who endures them all 
dumbly has poison working in his system. There is 
something sinister in silent suffering. The habit of it 
is adverse to action. It produces brooding, morbidity 
and neurasthenia. Many a sorrow, that allowed free 
expression would soon be cured, becomes by secret 
coddling a never-ending wound. 

There are some people who through slackness, in- 
difference or sheer terror of their fellows go through 
life suffering many unpleasant things without protest. 
Although they may not actually allow others to jostle 
them off the pavement as they walk, this they are con- 


_ tent to endure. All their lives they seem to be apolo- 
' gising to the rest of the world for their existence. 


They dislike ‘‘fuss” or they are too careless or happy- 
go-lucky to assert themselves. Hence they come off 
badly everywhere. These are the men who always 
get the uncooked chops and the tough cuts off the 
joint. ... 

; The attitude of mind which is content to endure 
without complaint little discomforts, little inattentions 
is essentially a wrong one. To suffer silently whether 
from good nature or any other cause is to put a premium 
on inefficiency. Many of the evil things which we 
suffer arise from it. Maybe the political healthiness 
of the English people, its freedom from revolutions and 
the like, should be traced to the mild explosiveness 
of the race on the smallest pretext. In nations, as 
among individuals, it is the silent sufferers who are 


' the dangerous element. They are the men of resent- 


ment, the malcontents. If we, for instance, did not 


grumble about the weather we might brood over our 


meteorological wrongs until we persuaded ourselves 
that the Almighty bore us some special grudge. It is 
not without significance in this connexion that we are 
coming to recognise that quickness of temper if not a 
virtue is at least one of those vices of which one does 
not mind being accused. A few bad words heartily 
emitted at the right moment clear the atmosphere 
wonderfully. The silent sufferer sits and sulks. 

Unfortunately there are times when the exigencies of 
our social life demand that we should endure without 
remark. In church listening to a poor sermon or at 
the playhouse witnessing a bad play we cannot, with 
any seemliness, arise and shout out our pain. The 
social system has its martyrs and every day we are 
bound to let many things which cause us, perhaps, 
acute discomfort pass unnoticed. .. . 

There is, however, a form of silent suffering which 


' demands the most full-hearted sympathy. It is the 


dumb agony of those who yearn for expression and 
seek for it in vain. The after-dinner orator spluttering 


for the words that will not come or the budding 


politician seeking vainly for the end of a sentence of 
which he has lost the thread. The lover who with 
bursting heart can only look dumbly at his irresponsive 
mistress, knowing the while that if only he could trans- 
late his glowing thoughts into words he needs must 
melt her. The ‘* mute inglorious Milton’ who knows 
that he is a poet ; the musician who is conscious that 
he has in him unexpected harmonies to which he can 
never give birth. Something of this anguish all those 
know who attempt to express themselves through any 
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medium. Even the most successful—surely—realise 
how inadequately the thing expressed corresponds with 
that deeper vision within. 


ANIMALS AND TEMPERATURE. 


C Ree: existence of a rigid adaptation of particular 
living beings to particular zones of temperature 
is an opinion so deep-seated in us as to be almost 
instinctive. Lions and tigers, apes and monkeys, parrots 
and humming-birds, are associated in our minds almost 
absolutely with the hot plains or steaming forests of 
the tropics, just as polar bears or walruses recall ice- 
bergs and frozen shores. When we read of tigers 
hunting on the snows of Manchuria, of humming-birds 
on the white slopes of Chimborazo, or of apes breaking 
icicles from the trees in Japan, we are conscious of a 
mental shock. Kindly visitors to the Zoological Gardens 
have suggested supplying the polar bears with ice in 
summer, or at least turning their den to face the north. 
Geologists, discovering in northern lands the remains 
of animals or plants now exclusively tropical, have 
inferred vast secular variations in climate. Certainly, 
the tradition of those who have been responsible for the 
welfare of animals in captivity has been to keep tropical 
creatures in an artificially heated atmosphere. 

T he relation between animals and temperature, how- 
ever, is a complex matter, and requires careful analysis 
before it can be safely stated. In the first place, it is 
not at all the same amongst cold-blooded creatures such 
as reptiles and amphibia as amongst warm-blooded 
creatures such as mammals and birds. In the latter, a 
complicated physiological mechanism maintains the 
blood at a nearly constant temperature ; a thermometer 
placed in the body of a healthy rabbit or pigeon on a 
mid-winter day would give almost the same reading as 
in the height of midsummer. The routine of heat 
production and heat discharge is adjusted so delicately 
to the temperature of the surrounding air that the 
blood itself scarcely varies in its temperature. In a 
frog or snake, on the other hand, the temperature of 
the creature goes up or down with that of the surround- 
ing air or water, with the result that such animals 
endure exposure to great variations much less readily. 
English frogs avoid the cold of winter by burrowing in 
the mud at the bottom of ponds; English snakes 
hibernate under heaps of manure or in the warm depths 
of the thickest hedgerows. Tropical reptiles or 
amphibians would perish in this country when winter 
came on were they not provided with artificial warmth. 

There is no reason in the nature of things why birds or 
mammals should be limited to one zone of climate. As 
a matter of fact, many are cosmopolitan. Savage and 
naked man has learned to endure the cold of Patagonia 
and the heat of New Guinea. A large number of other 
mammals and many birds range across the equator 
No doubt there are special 
cases where some trick of constitution, some apparent 
accident of structure or habit, confine a bird or a 
mammal to a warm temperature. The domestic fowl, 
for instance, is of tropical or at least relatively tropical 
origin, and, but for one accident, stands the cold of 
winter well. The comb, which is, so to say, an acci- 
dental accessory of the bird, a sexual decoration rather 
than a necessary part of its existence, is very liable to 
frost-bite, and many fowls die from this cause. Pro- 
bably minuter knowledge would point to similar side 
issues in other cases of complete or partial failure of 
acclimatisation. Natives of dense, tropical jungles 
very often are extremely sensitive to exposure in this 
country, but it is possible that the dryness of the 
English air is the chief evil. 

In the course of the last eighteen months many 
‘experiments have been made in the London Zoological 
Gardens in the direction of exposing the animal to 
‘the open air. The object has been twofold. In the 
first place, it is plain that all creatures must be 
happier if they have a better opportunity of natural 
exercise, and happier creatures are more interesting to 
watch and they live longer. Next, the great enemy of 
animals in captivity in this country is tuberculosis, and 
now, happily, it is notorious that abundance of fresh 
air, even if the air be cold, is the best remedy for 


tuberculosis. Many baboons, Asiatic macaques and 
African cercopitheci, have been removed from the 
heated monkey-house and have passed the winter 
in large cages, completely open to the air except 
for sleeping dens, protected from the wind and pro- 
vided with straw or moss litter but without artificial 
heat. A gibbon has spent the greater part of every 
day in an open cage on the south side of the new 
ape-house. The toucans, which hitherto had been 
treated as specially delicate and had never left the 
parrot-house, have been placed in the western aviary, 
where indeed they had warmth and protection at night, 
but where except in the most bitter weather they were 
allowed to fly in the open cages. The most striking 
experiment of all was the placing of a large number of 
parrots, cockatoos and parrakeets in the new aviary 
on the Canal Bank. That is no more than a huge cage 
of wire-work, provided with nesting boxes and a few 
shelters. It is not specially well situated, for, although 
there is some protection from the east, it lies on a bank 
sloping to the north, for the site was chosen on account 
of urgencies of space rather than of special suitability 
to the purpose. These birds have been exposed to the 
winds, the fogs, the snow and the cold rain of the 
winter. 

On a large collection of imported animals death 
always falls heavily. We have no means of comparing 
the death-rate of animals kept in captivity with that of 
similar sets of animals in their native haunts. In many 
cases we are ignorant of the normal period of life, 
independent of purely accidental causes of death, and 
thus it is impossible even to guess at what would be 
the natural death-rate in a collection of animals, were 
causes of death incident to captivity excluded. It is 
probable, moreover, that mammals or birds that have 
been captured are in the majority of cases not fair 
samples of normal health. Feebleness due to extreme 
youth, or to old age or to accident, may well have been 
one of the reasons why they have been captured. 
Moreover, the conditions to which most creatures are 
subjected in the course of the voyage from their native 
land are not conducive to health. The success of the 
experiments has to be judged by indirect methods. 

The first and most obvious method is open to any 
visitor to the Gardens; he has only to compare in 
general vitality and appearance the creatures in the 
warmed houses with those in the open air. ‘There 
is no doubt as to the result of the comparison. Next, 
the death-rates of similar creatures kept under the 
two sets of conditions may be compared. Such a 
comparison can lead to correct inferences only after a 
long period of time, but it may be said at once that, so 
far, the advantage is very much in favour of the open- 
air treatment. Finally, the results of post-mortem in- 
vestigation of those creatures‘which died while in the 
open-air enclosures may be scrutinised for any evidence 
as to association between the treatment and the cause 
of death. Here also the evidence is overwhelmingly in 
favour of the success of the experiment. 

It must not be assumed that, because tropical crea- 
tures are able to survive the cold of an English winter 
in the Zoological Gardens, they would survive if free 
in English parks or woodlands. Even if the difficulty 
of a proper food supply were overcome, and no doubt 
it is the question of food that limits wild creatures in 
their range more closely than any other factor, there are 
many other difficulties, probably insuperable. An army 
disciplined by a campaign against one set of enemies 
might well find its acquired wisdom foolishness, in 
another country, against another enemy. In the con- 
stant battle of life, most living things become adapted 
to a very narrow groove. Their instincts or their 
intelligence have become adjusted to special tactics, to 
a specialised watchfulness whether of protection or of 
aggression. They are alert to the presence of accus- 
tomed indications of danger or of safety, and careless 
of others. Coloration that was protective in the tropics 
might well be conspicuous in an English landscape. 
Ears attuned to one set of sounds would be dull or 
acute at the wrong time in another environment. The 
unwonted climate, apart from its different dower of 
animal and vegetable food, may account for much, but 
is probably the least important of the barriers to dis- 
tribution of the higher forms of animal life. 
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SEEKING THE SOUL. 


in regard to the soul still remain as 
\Z | Aristotle left them.” So said Father Aveling 
in his recent lecture in the Cathedral Hall at West- 
minster on ‘‘ The Immortality of the Soul.” His mean- 
ing was that with all the advances in physical science 
no additional light has been thrown on the subject of 
man’s essential personality or individuality. The long 
debate in its beginning set men arguing of the soul’s 
materiality or immateriality, its individuality, its con- 
tinuance after the death of the body. 
these questions has anything been added which philo- 


| 
| 


| 


To none of | 


| 


sophically carries our knowledge a step further ; nor | 


have we learned anything which can be said to have 


made the arguments of Aristotle irrelevant. Materialism | 
has passed into new phases, we know now much more of | 


physical nature than when Aristotle laid the basis for all 
European thinking on the matter for centuries; yet 
Father Aveling could assert with truth that the doctrine 
of S. Thomas Aquinas on the soul, practically Aristotle's, 
could still as cogently be set forth against present-day 
materialist theories as it was in the fourteenth century. 
By Dr. Aveling’s lecture set a little book* on ‘‘ The 
Conception of Immortality” by the Professor of Philo- 
sophy at Harvard University. With him as with 
Father Aveling the way of approach to the question 
lies in what we can make of man as an individual 
being. What is meant by the personality or the 
individuality of man—what makes any real being an 
individual? Listening to Father Aveling’s lecture, 
and reading the Professor’s little book, both being 


intended as popular disquisitions and not for formal | 


students, we notice the curious abruptness with which 


the conclusion in favour of the soul's immortality is | 
reached once the preliminary topics as to the mean- | 


ing of individuality have been discussed. 


More than © 


three-fourths of each disquisition is concerned with | 
of reality. Amidst all the phraseology of modern 


this, and the exponent of Aquinas and the exponent of 
modern idealism, which in this instance is a modified 


Hegelianism, both base their study of individuality | 


on the logical doctrine of Aristotle. 
tion’, says Professor Royce, ‘‘is a very ancient, 
and, if you choose commonplace one, which has 
been studied from time to time ever since Aristotle”. 
And yet the ancient and the modern processes of 
searching out the ixdividuality of man ‘‘ the nature 


whereby he is this man and no other man” are widely , 
Father Aveling remarked that the famous | 


different. 
conception of substance had in these days fallen into 
disrepute. In Professor Royce’s book we do not think 
that the word is ever used. When S. Thomas Aquinas 
sought the proof of the soul’s immortality it was through 
the notion of an immaterial substance or being which 
underlay the phenomenal man, which subsisted through 
all physical changes of qualities, and was not subject to 
corruption or disintegration ; because it in no degree 
partook of the nature of matter. It is true, as Dr. 
Aveling said, that after all that has been urged against 
the notion of substance it is still impossible in ordinary 
thinking to do without this idea of a substratum of all 
qualities. But the dialectic by which S. Thomas 
Aquinas established the immaterial substance of the 
soul, the absolute contrast of its nature and its 
Operations to that of matter, and finally the im- 
possibility of its losing its individuality is a pro- 


“The ques- | 


of moot points’ by experts in scholasticism sent back 
the imagination sd interestedly to the discussions of the 
medieval schools. Yet the demonstration does not 
establish the immortality of the soul. It is conceivable 
that God might exercise His power of annihilating the 
soul. Whether He will or not becomes a question of 
theology and not of philosophy : such natural theology 
as that, for example, which looks for the redress of 
evils in another world. 

Approach the question now from another point of 
view. The search is for individuality in man; and this 
was found by S. Thomas Aquinas in the uniqueness of 
the human immaterial substance. But the report on 
the modern search is that it is vain to attempt to find 
the unique or individual amongst men, and that it is 
only in the Absolute or God that the real individual is 
to be found ; and it is by virtue of each man’s special 
relation to God that his uniqueness or individuality is 
discovered. By belonging to a unique whole every 
separate man has a place in the general scheme of 
things which belongs to none other and therefore his 
life is unique or individual. We borrow our variety 
from our various relations to God’s unity. The essential 
character of man is that his will must be satisfied, and 
his constant endeavour for the satisfaction of all his 
purposes of knowledge or love is towards oneness with 
the Absolute Life. Each human fragment finds its 
place in the whole and expresses a portion of the divine 
will which no other life in all the world expresses. 
Supposing this account of individuality a true concep- 
tion, it evidently bases the argument for the immortality 
of the soul on the full realisation of our individual life 
in God’s life. This is not accomplished here, and the 
incompleteness of our individuality here implies that it 
must be completed ‘‘in a higher and a richer realm 
than ours”. We long after the absolute life, that life 
itself dwells in our life and inspires these longings, and 
is in fact what we mean by the other world, the world: 


idealism there is something which is very familiar in all 
this. To argue from our unrealised selves here, from 
our imperfections and the imperfections of the intel- 


| lectual and moral order, that our individual life is not 
limited to the life that now is, may have found a new 
_ basis in a new philosophic doctrine of the Absolute, but 


cess not much followed in the philosophies of our | 


day. With this philosophical theory as with others, 
the fundamental premise is the crux of the whole thing ; 
and it happens always the fundamental premise must 
be taken for granted. Some will and some will not 
grant it; and thus we have different schools. Needless 
to say that when Father Aveling was expounding 
S. Thomas Aquinas we were bound to accept the logic 
of the great schoolman ; and we feel no difficulty in 
believing that to the lecturer, and the learned fathers 
who supported him, S. Thomas Aquinas’ theory of the 
soul still remains the most satisfactory of philosophic 
theories, That it is still intellectually satisfying to 
them is evident to one who listened at the Cathedral 
Hall where the discussion and the question and answer 


— 


* “The Conception pf Immortality.” By Josiah Royce. London : 
Constable. 1904. 25. 


at any rate its matter is not novel. It seems too that 
the doctrine has a very close analogy to the emanation 
theory of the Hindoos: it is in fact one of the same 
class, and we know that the Hindoos have worked out 
not a separate individuality for man after death by virtue 
of his relation to the divine life but an absorption into 
that life. But even if philosophy promise us the soul’s 
individual existence and immortality, it reveals none of 
the further mystery in which the soul dwells. Thus the 
author of the beautiful little book we have been con- 
sidering remarks ‘‘ The confidence of the student of 
philosophy when he speaks of the Absolute arouses a 
curiously false impression in'some minds that he sup- 
poses himself able to pierce further into all the other 
mysteries of the world than others do. But that is a 
mistake”. Moreover even if philosophy and theology 
both accompany the soul to the threshold of the eternal 
world, there they leave it. By himself and unaccom- 
panied must Everyman find his completion and realisa~ 
tion in God. 


MOTORING. 


6 bo University Boat Race of this year will be 

memorable largely on account of the fact that for 
the first time on record the Press Committee was 
carried ina launch propelled by an internal combustion 
engine. Messrs. Yarrow of Poplar constructed both 
the hull and engine, the designs of the latter, which: 


| develops 70 indicated horse-power, having been sup- 


plied by the Napier Company. The silence, flexibility, 
and ease of control of this boat coupled of course with 
a complete absence of the dense clouds of black smoke- 
which we have grown to consider an invariable ac- 
companiment to the Boat Race created a favourable 
impression and provided an excellent demonstration of 
the development of the internal combustion engine for 
marine propulsion. At the present time in nearly every 
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instance the fuel employed in internal combustion 
engines for marine work is petroleum spirit and in the 
few cases in which kerosene is used great difficulty is 
experienced both in starting the engine and afterwards. 
in effecting complete combustion of the explosive charge 
with the result that neither system can be described as 
really safe. The first because of the inherent danger 
inseparable from the use of petroleum spirit which gives 
off inflammable vapour even at the freezing point and 
the second because in order to vaporise the kerosene 
a lamp of the bunsen type has hitherto had to be 
employed and it is largely for this reason that the 
Admiralty decided to instal petrol engines in the sub- 
marines. Now if a kerosene carburettor were designed 
so as to enable an internal combustion engine to be 
started from cold and so that the explosive charge 
could be wholly burnt, there would be several advan- 
tages attaching to its use. In the first place danger of 
fire would be greatly reduced. Secondly as kerosene 
is richer than petroleum spirit in carbon, it stands 
to reason that a larger proportion of air would be 
required to form the charge with consequent increase 
in economy, and thirdly kerosene can be purchased 
almost anywhere at about half the cost of petroleum 
spirit. The principle to be borne in mind in devising 
such a carburettor is that of perfect initial atomisation 
of the fuel, as it will be readily realised that it is im- 
possible without primary heating to effect vaporisation 


of a fuel which does not give off inflammable vapour at | 
Consequently the , 


normal atmospheric temperatures. 
only hope of rendering the charge in a condition to be 
readily exploded is to break up the fuel into as small 
particles as possible. 

We have, quite recently, had an apparatus brought 
to our notice which effects this atomisation in an 
admirable manner and we have been’ enabled 
thoroughly to test its efficacy by a series of runs in a 
12 horse-power car fitted with a carburettor con- 
structed on this system. At no time did the engine 
fail from cold to start readily, and no difficulty was 
experienced in running 30 miles on one gallon of: 
kerosene over hilly roads. The exhaust was practically 
odourless and colourless except for the first ten minutes’ 
running, when a considerable quantity of dense white 
fumes smelling strongly of kerosene were emitted, 
seeming to show that only a portion of the initial 
charges was burnt, a large part] being passed through 
the silencer unconsumed. It is quite possible that this 
defect can be remedied, and in any case the apparatus 
in its present form would be admirably suited for use in 


deep-sea auxiliary cruisers where the use and storage of | 


petroleum spirit can never be regarded otherwise than 
as a serious risk. 

Last Sunday’s disastrous attempt to hold a motor-boat 
race at Monaco in heavy weather is only additional 
proof of the unsuitability of a small hull, when over- 
engined for racing, in anything but the calmest possible 
conditions. Many of these small craft are, as a matter 
of fact, fairly seaworthy if well handled and if the 
speed can be kept low enough, but that is where the 
difficulty exists. The huge engine and propeller con- 
structed solely for racing is intended to run at the 
precise number of revolutions which give maximum 
efficiency, and although of course this can be varied 
within certain limits it is obvious that the speed of the 
boat can never be reduced sufficiently to render her 
able to keep the sea in heavy weather. 

The advent of the internal combustion engine for 
marine propulsion has brought into prominence a 
class of men wholly unused to the sea and to 
the customs and etiquette of the sea, and it is 
this fact more than anything else that has prejudiced 
the success of the motor-boat in yachting circles. 
Apart from the fact that men of this type tend 
to make the sport and pastime of motor-boating 
supremely ridiculous by their utter lack of knowledge 
of seamanship, they unfortunately attempt to introduce 


into the yachting industry wherever the internal com- | 
bustion engine has penetrated, the same objectionable » 
methods of advertisement that we have been accus- | 
tomed to associate with the automobile industry. The | 
success of motor-boating as a sport will be assured as | 
_ declaration on the chance of finding an exceptionally 


soon as the yacht clubs are satisfied that it has been 
placed on a sound basis, and it is for this purpose that 


a new club to be known as the ‘ Marine Motor Club of 
Great Britain and Ireland” is being formed. 
The Hotel Cecil has made a departure this week of 


considerable interest to motorists. It has opened a 
free garage where visitors can place their cars, instead 
of, as heretofore, leaving them standing outside to 
the detriment of the car and the inconvenience of the 
general traffic. 


BRIDGE. 


THE DEFENSIVE DECLARATION. 

“THE so-called ‘‘ defensive” spade declaration by the 

dealer, because he has a very bad hand, is quite 
an innovation of modern times, and the bridge-playing 
world is at present divided into two distinct schools on 
this point. The ‘‘ defensive” school argue that, when 
the dealer has a bad hand, he ought to fix the value of 
the game at its lowest point by declaring spades him- 
self, and ought not to run the risk of his partner making 
an expensive declaration, when his own hand is able to 
render little or no assistance. Some of its disciples 
even go so far as to say that the dealer has no right to 
pass the declaration, unless he has a probability of at 
least two or three tricks in his own hand. The other 
school maintain that attack only is the province of the 
dealer, and that defence should be left entirely to the 
dummy. They argue that, by declaring spades, the 
dealer not only arbitrarily deprives his partner of giving 
a proper value to his hand, if he should happen to have 
a good one, but that he also makes an unnecessary 
confession of weakness, and gives his opponents almost 
the same opportunities of finessing against him as if 
they had seen his cards. Certainly, nothing in bridge 
can be more annoying than to play with a partner who 
declares a defensive spade, when you, as dummy, are 
waiting with an exceptionally good hand, possibly too 
aces, or six or seven hearts with four by honours, but, 
on the other hand, many a game is lost, on a rather 
light No Trump declaration by the dummy, which could 
easily have been saved if the dealer had had the courage 
to take the reins into his own hands. Both systems 
have their advantages, and both have their drawbacks, 
and it cannot be said that either is right or wrong. No 
end of statistics have been published by the advocates 
of the defensive call to prove that their method is the 
right one, but against this there is the acknowledged 


fact that the best bridge-players of the day do not 


adopt it, in fact, at the one club, which is recognised 
as the headquarters of scientific bridge in London, 
such a call is almost unknown. The defensive 
declaration may almost be called the refuge of the 
second-rate player, or at any rate of the player playing 
in second-rate company, when he dare not pass the 
declaration on a bad hand for fear of what his partner 
will do. One penalty that a first-rate player has to pay 
for his greatness is that indifferent partners are very 
apt to make extremely light declarations when he 
passes the call, and then to say ‘‘I only did that 
because you had to play the cards”. This is no doubt 
very complimentary, but it is also, at times, very ex- 
pensive. A good player may be able to make every 
possible use of the cards dealt to him, but he cannot 
do conjuring tricks with them, nor can he give nines 
the value of kings or knaves the value of aces, and 
when playing with such a partner as this, any player 
is fully justified in protecting himself by taking the 
right of declaration away from his partner. 

Every bridge-player of any experience will recognise 
the sensation of heaving a sort of sigh of relief when 
his partner declares spades, after he has passed the 
call on a very bad hand. It would certainly seem a 
sound argument that a player should not pass the call 
on such a hand that it will be a positive relief to him if 
his partner declares spades. With an evenly divided 
hand, which contains no card above a ten, the dealer is 
quite justified in declaring an original spade, as he 
cannot possibly win a single trick with his own cards 
whatever his partner declares, and it is too much to 
expect his partner’s hand to fight the other two abso- 
lutely unaided, but when he has any possibility, how- 
ever small, of helping his partner he should pass the 


strong hand in the dummy. 
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A few months ago a question was asked through the 
inquiry columns of a weekly contemporary as to what 
the dealer should do with the following hand :— 


Hearts—7, 6. 

Diamonds—None. 
Clubs—Queen, knave, 7, 5, 2. 
Spades—Queen, knave, 9, 6, 4, 3- 


The answer given was ‘‘ The dealer should declare 
spades on this hand at any point of the score”. As 
has been already stated, opinions differ widely on this 
point, but it is difficult to see by what process of 
reasoning this decision could have been arrived at. 
When the dealer passes the call there are five declara- 
tions open to his partner, and on only one of these five 
would the above hand be without distinct value. If 
diamonds are declared, then it is a very bad hand, but 
with any other declaration it will win two or three 
tricks at least. Even if hearts are declared, two tricks 
can be made by ruffing the diamonds, while with No 
Trumps or a black suit it would be quite a useful hand, 
therefore it surely follows that the best policy must be 
to pass the call. The time to make a defensive declara- 
tion is when the dealer’s side has a strong advantage in 
the score, such as a game to the good, and possibly 
12 or 18 towards the next game. In this case it is of 
such great importance not to give the opponents a 
chance of materially improving their position that the 
dealer ought to make any declaration which will tend 
to keep them in check. 

To sum up the whole question—when the dealer has 
an utterly impossible hand, so that it will come as a 
positive relief to him to hear spades declared by his 
partner, then and then only ought he to declare spades 
himself, but when, at the score of love, he has any 
possible element of strength in his hand, however bad 
the rest of it may be, he had better pass the declaration, 
provided that he is playing with a partner he can trust. 
The defensive declaration is a very dangerous weapon 
to put into the hands of an inexperienced player. 


CHESS. 


PROBLEM 9g. SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED BY 
H. RosENBAUM. 


White to play and win. 


PROBLEM 10. Specially contributed by A. W. DANIEL.—White: 
5 pieces. K—QKt6, B—Q1, B—K7, Q—KKtr, P—KR5. Black: 
2 pieces. K—Q4, P—Kg. White to mate in three moves. 


Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged. 
KEY TO PROBLEM 8: 1. Q—R5. 


Game played in the match between Birmingham and 
the Metropolitan Chess Club. 


Kinc’s BisHop’s OPENING. 


White Black White Black 
E. G. Sergeant F, G.Butcher E. G. Sergeant F. G. Butcher 
1. P-K4 5. P—Bg P—-Q3 
2. B—Bg Kt—KB3 6. 
3 P-Q3 Kt-B3 7- B—KKts B-Kts 


4 QKt-—B3 B-B4 


Black must somehow prevent Kt—Qs, to do which 
he has to waste valuable time by moving pieces already 
occupying good positions. Instead of 6. B—Qz2 he 


ought perhaps to have played Kt—QRg4, exchanging 
for the bishop, and then if White continued 7. B—KKt5 
Black can play P—B3. In positions like this when the 
pawn has been played to bishop’s 5th so early, the best 
way to nullify its restraining influence is by weakening 
its supports. P—Qgq as early as possible should be 
Black’s object. 
8. Kt—K2 Kt—Q5 12, Q-Q2 
g. Castles Kt x Kt 13. Bx Kt PxB 
Ktx Kt B-B3 14. Q—R4 K-—K2 
11. P—B3 B-—R4 
Judging from the position, instead of the result, 
Black seems to have some good chances, due mainly to 
the open knight’s file. But Mr. Sergeant proceeds ala 
Marshall and carries the position by storm. 
15. P—Q4 Pu? 17. Kt—B4 P—KR4 
16. PxP QR-KkKtr 18 P—QKtqg BxP 
The effect of inducing the bishop on to this square 
will soon be seen. 
19. B—K6 
If Px B, 20. Px P, Q—K1; 21. Kt—Q5 ch., K—Q1; 
22. KtxB! White’s main object is to get his own 
bishop’s pawn out of the way, so that the rook may 
become operative. 
20. B-—Q7 22. BxB B—K6 ch 
21. Kt—Q5ch Bxkt 23. K-Rt Bx QP 
Fortune favours the brave. If Black had played 22. 
or even 23. B—Kt4 attacking the queen, he would 
after all have been able to establish a valid defence. 


24. RxP B-—Kt3 32. R—R8 Q-K2 
25. P—QR4 33» R-—K8 
26. KR—QKtr R—Kt5 34. 
27. Q-K1 K-K1 35- R-—K7 R-QBI 
28. R-R2 36. P—R3 Q-R3 
29. Q—B6ch K-Br 37-7 RxPch K—R3 
30. R(Ktt)xB PxR 38. QxPch _ Resigns 


31. R—R7 K-—Ktz2 


In our next issue Mr. W. E. Napier, the British 
champion, will contribute a special article reviewing 
the play in the cable match between Great Britain and 
America. | 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE READING OF MODERN GIRLS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW. 


11 April, 1905. 

Sir,—Lady Londonderry’s wise and helpful letter in 
your issue of 8 April on ‘‘ The Reading of Modern Girls ” 
has, I find, roused the greatest interest among book- 
loving girls and their parents and friends. Some of us, 
who have long left girlhood behind us, have been 
delighted to find in Lady Londonderry’s list books that 
we as girls have loved, books that we are now recom- 
mending to the rising generation. But, as Lady Lon- 
donderry and, I believe, Mrs. Steel before her, has 
pointed out, it is not the good fortune of all girls to 
grow up in a book-loving atmosphere. Therefore, 
much rests with heads of schools, with governesses, 
and with editors of magazines intended for girls, for it 
becomes the duty of these to guide girls to the litera- 
ture that will help in the development of character, in 
the conduct of life, in the endurance of trouble and 
loneliness. Yet how few editors, amid the conflicting 
claims of sensational fiction, fashion, and frivolity 
generally can find a place for discussion of books. 
‘* Atalanta” which attempted to meet this want, died 
after a few years of noble life. Could we not now 
have her re-born to better days ? 

Then, too, since few girls have much money to spend 
on books or on library subscriptions, will not some 
enterprising firm of publishers give us a ‘‘ Modern 
Girl’s Library” with the books mentioned by Lady 
Londonderry and additions that might be suggested, 
well printed, neatly bound, edited by some one who 
has the power to interest girls, and well illustrated, yet 
within the means of girl bookbuyers ? One Scottish 
firm is doing something of the kind with its ‘‘ Century 
Classics”, and there are other efforts greatly appre- 
ciated by girl booklovers. But many a girl still awaits 
the completion of her library of best books, also the 
wise guide who will tell her where. the best is to’ be 
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found. Let some of our publishers and editors see to 
it that she does not wait in vain. 
A Woman Book-Lover. 


BRITISH SUPERSTITIONS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


London, W., 12 April, 1905. 

Sir,—Mr. E. Haviland-Burke’s vigorous and com- 
mon-sense letter upon British superstitions rather makes 
one question whether the best interests of a world-wide 
empire are altogether safe, healthy and sound in the 
keeping of a race which encourages or at least tolerates 
the mischievous fanaticism of which he writes. Fanatical 
religionism, used often as a stalking-horse, is well to 
the fore, in Parliament, on the London County Council 
and in most of the societies and leagues which claim to 
exist for the benefit and improvement of mankind. A 
practical example of dishonesty and puritanical fanati- 
cism is just being exhibited by the religionists on the 
L.C.C. in their energetic support of the disastrous 
policy of wasteful and dishonest expenditure which is 
ruining their fellow-citizens. 

But no matter what may be the theme or subject 
under consideration—politics, education, the stage, 
restaurants, sport, art, or even electric trams—insolent 
and aggressive religionism is now invariably introduced 
and worked for all it is worth. The spectacle of big 
burly men singing wretched hymns inside and outside 
churches and police stations for hours together is hardly 
a proof of virility, though it probably commends itself 
to progressive Radicalism, since men like ‘* honest” 
John Burns, Sir J. Dougall, and Lord Kinnaird, are all 
strong supporters of insane religionism, particularly of 
that tyrannical variety which seeks to give to one 
clique the legal power of ordering the daily lives of 
others. Ultra-religionist journals like the ‘ Daily 
News” affect great concern lest “ priest rule” or 
‘* popery” be given any chance at elections, but 
are nevertheless indecently anxious to bind us all, 
hand and foot, politically, municipally, and socially 
with the thongs of Low Church and nonconformist 
bigotry. Women cannot nowadays be burned by Puri- 
tans for witchcraft any more than men can be executed 
for alleged heresy, but the old malice which abolished 
games and sports, more because of the pleasure they 
gave than because of their cruelty, is as much alive in 
your up-to-date religionist and nonconformist Puritan 
as it was with his ancestors in Cromwell’s time. The 
toleration and encouragement given by the British 
nation to cant, pt pore and superstition argues to 
my mind a lack of virility and sound common-sense, 
wherefore the intelligent foreigner may well ask 
whether a very large portion of the world is really 
being governed and developed to the best advantage 
by a race which cannot move a finger, so to say, with- 
out ‘ fortifying ” itself with mawkish sentimentalism 
and ‘one-sided religionism of a whining, noisy, and 
often sadly vulgar type. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Louis Hervey p’EGVILLE. 


‘ 


WOMEN TEACHERS IN BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 


2 April, 1905. 

’Srr,—In connexion with the correspondence in your 
columns on primary and secondary teachers, may I 
suggest that the women teachers now form the third 
distinct component of the educationa! force? The scope 
of their responsibilities would seem to be rapidly increas- 
ing. In this country, perhaps the most significant 
indication of their progress is the position that they 
have, within a single decade, acquired for themselves 
in the large secondary boys’ schools. Ten years ago 
this branch of women’s work was merely tentative. 
To-day, any school directory reveals the fact that the 
younger boys—the Junior School boys—are usually 
placed under the entire charge of a lady teacher. 

The fact is that very young boys (say from seven to 
ten years of age) are far more nervous and reticent 
than is commonly su d. Neither in mind nor in 
body can they duly develop without the aid of that 


power of sympathetic watchfulness—of that capacity 
for infinite pains over infinitesimal details—which is, at 
least in the matter of child-training, rather the attri- 
bute of women than of men. After all, there was some- 
thing to be said for the old discredited dame-school. 
Now that women have justified themselves as discipli- 
narians, their share in the education of small boys is 
likely to become fully recognised. Is it not possible, 
then, that we may yet see the dame-school revived— 
adequately organised under a properly qualified woman 
teacher, and a system of Government inspection—as 
the official gate of entrance to the secondary prepara- 
tory schools or to the junior department of the great 
‘€ public schools” ? Yours, &c. 
GERTRUDE OcTAVIA ROBINSON. 


We have always been of opinion that for the younger 
children women teachers are preferable to men, and in 
the future they will doubtless play a larger part in 
education.—Eb. S. R.] 


MARRIAGE WITH DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


10 April, 1905. 

Sir,—It seems to me that this is much more of 
a woman’s subject than a man’s—and yet it is difficult 
for several reasons, to get women to discuss it, or men 
to argue it from the woman’s point of view. Iam 
certain that, as a mass, the women of this country 
watch the annual revival of this question with secret 
dread, and that they heave sighs of thankfulness when 
its rejection saves them for at least another year. 

Their ground of objection is neither the scriptural 
nor the scientific one. These are both difficult of 
proof, and wanting in authority for the ordinary mind. 
Theirs is a far stronger objection, the instinctive dread 
of disturbing the present safe and pleasant family 
relationships. The mere discussion of the subject has 
done some harm. 

When a woman marries, she accepts her husband’s 
brothers as her own—and a man does or ought to do 
the same as regards his wife’s sisters. 

Why are men so averse to, and even shocked by the 
proposal to allow ‘* Marriage with a deceased husband's 
brother”? The cases are identical and if prohibition is 
a grievance in the one, it is so in the other also. Buta 
man does not relish the idea that his brother, who comes 
about his home with all the intimacy of nearest rela- 
tionship, may one day be, as lover and husband, in his 
place. Jealousy is unknown, for, the thing being 
impossible, the idea never enters his head. Nor ought 
it ever to be allowed to enter there. 

What a man might feel as regards his brother, we may 
be very sure that a woman might feel even more keenly 
because of her sensitive nature as regards a sister. 

Why should the present natural, easy, and happy 
relationship between brothers and sisters in law be 
disturbed and poisoned, in order that those who have 
transgressed with their eyes open may be whitewashed ? 

Let every opponent of the Bill challenge its supporters 
to say if they will introduce and vote for a concurrent 
Bill to permit ‘‘ marriage with a deceased husband’s 
brother”. There will then, I think, be less enthusiasm 
about its success, and at any rate it will be seen whether 
the promoters of this uncalled-for and iniquitous mea- 
sure are as unjust as they are selfish. 

Hoping you will give your powerful aid in a righteous 
cause, Lam, &c., G 


CHARLOTTE DE LA TREMOILLE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAY 
7 April, 1905. 

Sir,—You will I am sure allow me the opportunity 
of pointing out that your reviewer of my book has 
done it a great injustice, and he owes me amende 
honorable for the misstatement that Scott is not 
alluded to and: William Christian passed over. So 
far from this being the case several reviewers have 
selected my reference to the points as a text for special 
comment. Had it been too exhausting to glance 
through the pages of the book to the close, the contents 
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pages at the beginning would have assisted him 
Pages 158—159 and 182—184 bear on the subjects. 


VESPERS, 


Faithfully yours, Mary C. Rowse. | ON THE JUBILEE OFA LAY BROTHER, FIFTY 
[We should have said that Scott was not alluded to | 


in the pages dealing with William Christian. We read 


| 


these with special care and attention, and on a second | 


reading the want of research strikes us as more grave 
than our regret at the absence of ‘‘any full inquiry ” 
would suggest. Even Scott’s preface is more his- 
torical.—Ep. S. R.] 


SIR HORACE PLUNKETT AND CATHOLIC 
SUSCEPTIBILITIES. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—Your notice of Sir Horace Plunkett’s new 
edition of his ‘‘ Ireland in the New Century” takes no 
account of the fact that a position has been claimed 
for him very different indeed from that of being merely 
‘* the political head of a department, a member of the 
Ministry”. 

When I opposed Sir Horace Plunkett in South 
Dublin, the Catholic and Nationalist voters were 
besought (with considerable success) to ignore the 
political. issue, not to treat the election as an ordinary 
contest between a Nationalist and a Unionist, but to 
support Sir Horace simply as the distinguished pioneer 
of a great industrial and agricultural movement. Sir 
Horace Plunkett did not hold office at that time, but 
during the Galway election an exactly similar plea was 
urged at every meeting held on his behalf. Very little 
Unionism was talked from his platforms. His most 
prominent supporter—who presided over several of his 
meetings—was a popular Catholic Nationalist landlord 
{Mr. Edward Martyn) who had resigned his Commission 
of the Peace after refusing to allow ‘‘God Save the 
King” to be sung at some school-treat in his grounds. 

I make no comment on all this. But it does prove 
what your reviewer would seem to ignore—that in the 
whole official world of Ireland there is not a man from 
whom the remarks that Irish Catholics complain of 
could have come with a worse grace. From the outset 
of his movement, Sir Horace Plunkett made special 
appeal for Catholic support, ecclesiastic and lay. He 
obtained it in abundance. Without it, in many a district 
1 could name, the Agricultural Organisation Society 
would not have a single branch at the present day. 
Under such conditions, and knowing as he must know 
the depth of Catholic sentiment in the country, Sir 
Horace should have thought not twice but a hundred 
times before he published a single line that could be 
construed as confirming the ignorant theory that the 
Catholic religion discourages industrial enterprise. In 


‘Ireland this is a familiar taunt of the Orange Lodge 


ignoramus; and on that ground alone Sir Horace 
should have revised his proofs more carefully. 

The warning on the subject addressed to Irish- 
Americans by the chairman of the Irish Parliamentary 
party was needful and timely. He and the Irish party 
at large gave to the new Irish department as generously 
long and fair a trial as any new Government department 
—British or Irish—ever got. If we erred at all, it was 
certainly not in the direction of premature criticism. 

That in at least some of its ramifications Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s movement has been unfairly used against 
the Irish Parliamentary party is to my mind obvious. 
But leaving that question aside altogether, the new 
department has to a great extent followed in the evil 
path of its predecessors. The department exacts no 
standard qualification whatever in the appointment of 
its own officials—it is a patronage department—and 
constantly interferes with the most carefully considered 
appointments made under the Act by local representa- 
tive bodies. Tullamore, the capital town of my own 
constituency, is one of the most active centres of indus- 
trial revival in all Ireland. Yet the King’s County 
County Council has been worried in almost every way 
possible., Meanwhile, there are some ladies and gentle- 
men who could not scratch a living out of prime land 
{given to them rent free) who are sent down from 
Dublin to teach Irish farmers how to farm. 

_ Yours faithfully, 


YEARS PROFESSED. 


“THE pall of night falls’all about, 

Slowly the daylight dies, 

And one by one the stars come out, 
And paint the evening skies. 


It is the hour when children climb — 
Upon their father’s knee ; 

The sabbath-calm of evening time 
Settles on land and sea. 


Deep shadows wrap the fields and plains 
Now that the day is done ;— 

Save one lone hill-top still retains 
The glory of the sun. 


For while around its base the night 
Leaves all things chill and bare, 

Its summit bathed in golden light 
Breathes a diviner air. 


It gazes from its lofty seat 
On earth’s expiring ray 

And is the first the dawn to greet 
Of the eternal day. 


The night which falls on plain and hill 
Is but the life of man, 

Quickly his day of joy and ill 
Fills its allotted span. 


Most with our hopes and joys and fears 
Soon rest beneath the sod, 

Few monks are given fifty years 
To render thanks to God. 


For some who well began the day 
In hope have laid them down, 
And some have wandered far away, 
And thrown away their crown. 


May God then take us by the hand 
And lead us by His grace, 
Until in our true native land 
We see Him face to face. 
H. C. CASTLE, 
Mary’s, Kinnoull, Perth. 


REVIEWS. 
THE TALE OF THE PLOUGH. 
‘‘The Growth of the Manor.” By P. Vinogradoff. 


London: Sonnenschein. 1905. 10s. 6d. 


* ‘Ts roots of the present lie deep in the past and 
nothing is dead to the man who would learn 
how the present comes to be what it is.” What an 
excellent text for Mr. Barlow to discourse upon to 
Tommy and Harry in one of their country rambles ! 

‘‘ T——., ‘ Pray, Sir, state the reason why this hedge 
should turn to the right and thus upset the symmetry 
of an otherwise rectangular field’, Whereupon Mr. 
Barlow, being acquainted with the farmer, asked his 
permission to take Harry and Tommy into the meadow 
and pointed out that the seemingly inexplicable deviation 
of the hedgerow might be attributed to the obsolete 
system of open-field cultivation, hearing which Tommy 
could no longer refrain from shedding tears of joy.” __ 
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One might do worse than take a leaf from ‘‘ Sandford 
and Merton” and try to look at the countryside as it 
must have been in days when people with individualist 
leanings had to possess their souls in patience and 
submit to the tyranny of archaic forms of local govern- 
ment. The hedgerows, between which the scorcher 
now rushes, enclose fields of ancient standing bearing 
names whose origins the gaping yokel cannot tell you ; 
yet these names are full of significance, for they illus- 
trate the unbroken continuity of country life and often 
bear witness to the influence the manorial system has 
played in the making of modern England. 

The fields, roads, buildings which find their setting 
in a landscape have every one its tale to tell. An 
acquaintance with half-forgotten place-names will enable 
an inquirer entirely to reconstruct his present surround- 
ings. The history of England is largely contained in 
the romance of the humble plough, and though the 
meaning of Kestrob, Sissels, Butthays, and Folly 
Ground may not be as obvious as Berwick, Hardwick, 
and Barton, still he who runs, or walks, may read, 
and a country stroll which might seem dull becomes 
quite interesting as the panorama of the past unfolds 
itself, when the wayfarer finds he is in the presence of 
relics relating back to the days of the full-plough team. 

Even if lawyers for the sake of practical convenience 
are still obliged to assign a term to legal memory, no 
one nowadays believes that history can be divided up 
into water-tight compartments and few will agree with 
Freeman’s sweeping assertion that the Teuton settled 
among strangers whom he “‘ drove out from the land in 
which we now dwell”. For though the immigration of 
Saxons, Angles, Jutes and Frisians made the England 
of the eighth century a Teutonised country, ‘‘it could 
not do away with all the acquirements of the Roman 
period, it did not lead to a wholesale destruction of the 
provincial population and to the formation of Teutonic 
communities on aclean slate”. Professor Vinogradoff's 
investigations have confirmed him in his belief that 
more affinity between Keltic and Teutonic life in 
England can be shown to exist than has been generally 
allowed, and it is this which adds so much to the 
interest of his book. A vain desire to reduce early 
forms of land tenure to a system has sometimes 
obscured the fact that the germs of some of those 
elements which later went to form the framework of 
the Manor can be detected in the economic and social 
arrangements of Kelt and Teuton alike ; after all! this is 
not surprising, since natural instinct leads all races to 
develop institutions which more or less resemble one 
another when they live on the same plane of civilisation 
and under similar climatic conditions. The Roman 
left his mark on the land and made it vertebrate, 
but his occupation was military, and the bulk of 
the Keltic population remained unaffected by Roman 
civilisation. irectly the nomad stage is past the 
realities of life compel men to frame some sort 
of scheme for the settlement of conflicting inte- 
rests arising out of the use of land, but whilst the 
kindred hold together for self-defence the existence of 
the individual is so wrapped up in the welfare of his 
tribe that all other considerations must give way to the 
necessity of providing for the fighting members of the 
group ; notions of ownership can only develop slowly 
and when change comes it follows on lines predeter- 
mined by more primitive social conditions. From what- 
ever standpoint we survey human progress three 
elementary agents of civilisation can never be lost 
to view—the sword, the spade, and the plough— 
these make up the trinity which has moulded and con- 
tinues to mould the destinies of mankind, and as the 
township is admitted to be the unit of the early con- 
Stitutional machinery in England one is almost tempted 
to exclaim—the greatest of them has been the plough. 
Well might Thomson exclaim : ‘‘ Ye generous Britons, 
venerate the plough !” 

The growth of patronage and shattering of kindred, 
the comitatus and shifting of political authority from 
one centre of gravity to another, fall into truer per- 
spective when inexorable logic shows how the require- 
ments of the heavy plough imposed terms on tenure 
and indirectly transformed social and political institu- 
tions begotten of its use. Early English social arrange- 
ments ed on the “‘ hide”, 


‘*The formation”, says Professor Vinogradoff, ‘‘ of 
hides with their subdivisions was not a mere fiscal 
expedient, nor a casual distribution of the soil for the 
purpose of measurement; it grew up in connexion 
with agricultural practices which made it necessary to 
apportion the rights and duties of the holders of land 
in a system which involved an intricate intermixture of 
claims and the necessity of constant co-operation 
amongst neighbours”. A community of shareholders 
cannot get along without a board of management of 
some kind and so it may be fairly said that a customary 
self-government which can be traced down through the 
centuries and exerts a living force at the present day, 
must have been largely due to the confusion of economic 
interests introduced by methods of cultivation at a 
period to which legal memory does not extend. 

The ox-team yoked the owners of the oxen and 
drove the inhabitants of the township to look on land- 
holding as a shareholding concern, and this had far- 
reaching results. Toif in the fields is never conducive 
to military efficiency. An agricultural economy which 
undoubtedly checked tendencies towards individual 
ownership, and hampered further. appropriation of the 
soil reacted on those who practised it, helped to put 
power in the hands of the professional soldier, and 
establish feudalism with its maxim ‘‘ Nul terre sans 
seigneur”. The full significance of Dr. Vinogradoff’s 
deductions can only be realised after a careful 
study of the whole of his book, attempts tc take 
extracts from it may mislead, for sentence turns on 
sentence, chapter on preceding chapter. The com- 
ments on the Domesday Survey cast a new light 
on the way in which its terminology should be 
read, show up pitfalls for the unwary and prompt 
conundrums such as—when is a villein not a villein ? 
Veneration for the master cannot prevent some in- 
clination to smile at the announcement that his 
“sketch”, pregnant with learning, is primarily in- 
tended for ‘‘the public at large”. Still if some few 
can be induced to take this hint and read, they will 
‘better appreciate the danger of dogma and understand 
what Stubbs meant when he wrote, ‘‘Simple as the 
origin of property may have been, we have no historical 
data concerning it and when the subject comes within 
the ken of history it is anything but simple or uni- 
form”. 


THE OXFORD DRAWINGS. 


“Selected Drawings by the Old Masters in the Univer- 
sity Galleries and in the Library of Christ Church, 
Oxford.” Part III. Edited by Sidney Colvin. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1905. £3 3s. net. 


Le E third part of this excellently produced and edited 

publication does not contain anything of quite first- 
rate value, but much that is of interest, even if it be by the 
contrast of imitator or copyist’s work with the master’s. 
The Italian section opens with an important drawing of 
Verrocchio’s, unfortunately spoiled in effect by pricking 
for transfer and a tiresome painting it has suffered 
from. A couple of small studies by Leonardo are 
followed by sketches of Filippino Lippi’s, and these by 
a sheet of drawings by Michael Angelo and some poor 
stuff by an imitator, conjectured to be Passerotti. The 
grotesque figure among the genuine is a fine drawing, 
somewhat in the vein of Leonardo’s allegories ; the study 
of a back is also good, though not so fine as one previously 

ublished. Then follow three sheets “ by or after 

aphael”, drawings formerly in the Antaldi collection 
which have given rise to considerable discussion. Two 
of these are sketches for battle subjects drawn on the 
back and front of the same piece of paper ; the third is 
another version of one of them, belonging to the Rev. 
W. H. Wayne, and published with the others for com- 
parison. Two questions arise, first, are any of the 
drawings by Raphael, and second, if so is the Wayne 
drawing as well as the Christ Church version his, or is 
one or the other a copy by another hand? Mr. 
Colvin follows Gronau in assigning the invention 
of these drawings to Raphael at the time when 
he came under the influence of Michael Angelo’s 
and Leonardo’s art of movement and athletic struggle, 
and this séems not unlikely. It may be noted that the 
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finest of the figures in the drawing, of which two | 
versions are given, was used by Raphael with some — 
variations in ‘‘ Lo Spasimo di Sicilia”. On the second © 
point Mr. Colvin, after a balance of considerations, de- _ 
cides that Mr.'Wayne’s is the original, on the ground that | 
parts of the drawing, more particularly of legs and | 
feet, are more fully and sensitively made out. In this | 
decision we think he is evidently wrong, and that it would | 
be possible to convince him of the fact by a detailed 
examination of the drawings. Here we may shortly 
7 that neither of them is more than a sketch, but the 

ayne version is a sketch spoiled by the attempt to 
make some of the rough indications of form more 
reasonable in construction. In spite of these efforts 
its author does not really prove himself a draughts- 
man: where the original offers two or three rapid 
shots at a line he is puzzled and makes a weak 
compromise or treats the extra lines as modelling. 
When an indication is wanting, his supplement is 
wretched. As Mr. Colvin admits, the fire has gone out | 
of the figures in the Wayne version. Apart from all 
this, the remains of some alternative figures originally 
sketched in under the rest in the Oxford version, and 
an alternative pose for the right leg of the figure we 
have referred to, prove that this was not the copy, but 
the previous drawing. 

Of German drawings there is one of Diirer’s careful 
watercolour landscape studies, and two Altdorfers. Of 
other schools the Rubens head is a little doubtful, and 
the Rembrandt not a good specimen, if it is his at all ; 
the Watteau deserves Mr. Colvin’s praise for the draw- 
ing of the musicians’ hands. 


MR. WELLS’ UTOPIA. 


‘““A Modern Utopia.” By H. G. Wells. London: 
‘ Chapman and Hall. 1905. 7s. 6d. 


EADERS of Mr. Wells’ ‘‘Anticipations” and 
‘* Mankind in the Making” may easily imagine 
for themselves the main lines upon which he has 
written this present book described by him as probably 
the last in this series of studies in social reconstruction. 
If Mr. Wells had not been a writer of fiction he would 
doubtless have stopped with ‘‘ Mankind in the Making ” 
for that book contains essentially all the ideas, and 
theories, and hints, and suggestions which are to be 
found in ‘‘A Modern Utopia”. But he combines the 
character of the social-science essayist with that of 
novelist ; and if his romances have science for their 
plots his essays furnish matter for colouring with the 
hues of fiction. Since Jules Verne achieved his early 
successes with the literary mermaid having the head of 
science and the tail of fiction—or it may be the reverse 
according to taste—Mr. Wells has become the repre- 
sentative writer in this kind; though his product 
is superior to that of the primitive Jules Verne. His 
topics are not the mere physical science puzzles which 
sage boys and girls and a simple kind of adult intellect. 
© that with his reputation Mr. Wells will have many 
readers of ‘‘A Modern Utopia” who are above the 
Jules Verne grade, but who would not have been 
attracted by a book like ‘‘ Mankind in the Making” 
or one with such a title as ‘‘ The Social Problem” by 
Mr. J. A. Hobson. As novel-readers they are accus- 
tomed to obtain most of their serious ideas on every 
subject from fiction ; and Mr. Wells knowing this has 
turned his cleverness as a writer of fiction to the useful 
work of acting as an intermediary to this class of per- 
sons. It is very desirable that ideas as to the defects 
of our present social conditions, and the need of a 
conscious effort on the part of society to remedy them 
by changes which involve revolutions in conventional 
habits of thinking, should be got into the heads of the 
majority of people in all classes. Most of the Utopias 
of the past have been addressed to a cultivated class ; 
and it is only natural that in our days when all classes 
read, and not the cultivated only, that the modern 
Utopia should be adapted to suit the tastes of all. 
In rendering this service to the bulk of ordinary 
reading people Mr. Wells will undoubtedly gain the 
reward of being more widely credited as a thinker of 


advanced and original views than he would be if he 


submitted the results of his reading and his own think- 
ing only to the criticism of readers who could stand 
his theories undiluted with fiction as to Utopia. This, 
and a sale which will undoubtedly be much larger than 
if Mr. Wells had not exercised his deftness as a fic. 
tionist, are adventitious advantages which we cannot 
begrudge him. Yet there is no reason for the more 
severe reader disdaining ‘‘ A Modern Utopia”. He 
will not, of course, suppose, as many will, that the book 
makes any great original contribution to political or 
social thought. But that is no disparagement to a 
writer in these days when this is not expected. Such 
a reader will admire and appreciate Mr. Wells’ clever- 
ness and ability, his ingenuity, his skill in selecting 
subjects which interest and do not bore in his descrip. 
tion of Utopian society, his appreciation of the necessity 
of avoiding the construction of a fixed, rigid, unpro- 
gressive mechanical society which leaves on the reader 
a sense of oppression and of thankfulness to provi- 
dence which has not cast one’s lot in a Utopia. Itis 
as interesting a Utopia as could be made; a cross 
between the socialistic state and the individualist ; in 
which exactly the right balance is supposed to be main- 
tained or, rather, in which all the efforts of the society 
are consciously devoted to its maintenance. There is 
movement in the book, a dynamic or kinetic quality, 
not the mere statics of a society which is assumed, 
contrary to human and physical nature, to have reached 
perfection. Mr. Wells has learned better from his 
science, and whether his materials are derived from his 
own thinking by which he has modified the ideas of 
others, or whether they are to be found exactly as they 
appear here in other books, such for instance, to men- 
tion it again, as Mr. Hobson’s ‘‘ The Social Problem” 
the reader will admire the deftness and skill with which 
the unscientific, the impossible, and the essentially 
improbable are treated. It is in this way that Mr. 
Wells shows he is no mere book-maker playing igno- 
rantly and insincerely with a number of ideas which 
he has not assimilated, and merely for the sake of 
amusing the half-educated. His reading has been 
wide, he knows the value of his own work, and does 
not imagine, whatever others may do, that he is more 
original than he is. He can trace his ideas historically, 
and can adopt or reject theories on well-reasoned 
grounds which may figure as advanced in modern 
sociological speculation. 

We may mention two points by way of example. 
One is the voluntary nobility of the Samurai, an 
amusing bit of up-to-dateness in nomenclature. This 
he credits to the ‘‘ Guards” of Plato in the Republic. 
The other is the contention that. in Utopia breeding 
farms for human beings should find no place, the reason 
given being that science knows almost nothing prac- 
tically and cannot know of what we talk about as 
heredity ; he refers us to the incalculable differences 
between breeding men and women and other animals, 
and the absolute impossibility of knowing anything of 
how to produce any given type. This elimination of the 
absurd, and the critical and reserved tone in which all 
the proposals are made, or social provisions described, 
have an air of as reasonable a prevision of ithe lines of 
social and political advance in the future as could be 
expected in any Utopia. When this requirement is 
satisfied we care little for the details of affairs in that 
imaginary society which the author puts in according 
to his own personal tastes or prejudices. We gather 
the drift and the larger possibilities of the future; the 
modifications of property, of the domestic relations, of 
industry ; and at the base of the whole a recognition by 
society of the necessity for a State administration in 
which laisser-faire shall be checked, there being a wise 
consciousness of the aims for which the organisation of the 
State exists, and an ever-increasing knowledge and wis- 
dom directing those aims. Mr. Wells is as revolutionary 
as may well be. In dealing with some aspects of 
religion and of marriage he appears something like the 
enfant terrible. But it is noticeable that his theories of 
social advance are not ‘‘ democratic liberal.” His idea of 
the Samurai, the immense body of enlightened bureau- 
crats recruited from the wisest and best of the people 
without distinction of class, and with nothing of here- 
ditary caste in it, is essentially a reasonable conception 
of a governing class not depending on an el 
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system, but claiming its rights by virtue of mental and 
moral superiority. What the authors’ views are as 
to the means by which such a class may be started, 
maintained, and kept free from degeneracy forms 
part of that detail which Mr, Wells furnishes us in 
abundance, in sheer love of detail which he cares for 
as a fictionist, and which at the same time he knows is 
of no importance. They are personal to himself, as 
perhaps may be his exclusion of cats and dogs from the 
modern Utopia, though of course there is the sugges- 
tion that the reason is their acting as vehicles of 
disease. He might have provided for their exclusion 
from towns because they are a nuisance for the noise 
they make at night. If you ask what about rats and 
mice, Mr. Wells will tell you that the houses in Utopia 
will be so constructed that the residence within them 
of rats and mice would be impossible. And so he will 
have it that diet will be vegetarian in Utopia; and his 
reason in this particular instance is esthetic and not 
ctical ; he shrinks from the horrors.of the shambles 
and the bleeding carcases of animals hung up in shops 
exposed to view from the streets. With this stroke of 
detail we sympathise, but ask ourselves whether, how- 
ever mitigated these horrors might be by a wider 
spread sense of refinement, it is quite certain that, say, 
the Utopian doctors would admit the desirability of 
doing without animal food altogether. Another detail 
is that of women’s dress. Whether Mr. Wells’ 
particular law of taste and expensiveness in Utopia 
would be adopted or not is nothing ; but as illustrating 
the union of the detailed with the wider specula- 
tive which Mr. Wells manages with great ability we 
may quote a passage on the significance of woman’s 
dress on the question of the sexes. ‘‘ Arrayed in what 
she calls distinctively ‘dress’, scented, adorned, dis- 
played, she achieves by artifice a sexual differentiation 
profounder than that of any other vertebrated animal. 
She outshines the peacock’s excess above his mate ; 
one must probe amongst the domestic secrets of the 
insects and crustacea to find her living parallel. And 
it is a question by no means easy, and yet of the 
utmost importance, to determine how far the wide and 
widening difference between the human sexes is in- 
herent and inevitable, and how far it is an accident of 
social development that may be converted and reduced 
under a different social regimen.” In connexion with 
this passage we must call attention to Mr. E. J. 
Sullivan’s illustration on p. 202 and the others. As 
Mr. Wells himself says the artist has ‘‘ achieved colla- 
boration in his admirably decorative illustrations”. 
Mr. Wells has done well a piece of work of great 
difficulty. But he has lapsed into bad taste in his 
criticism of certain classes, and he has made his Utopia 
too much a vehicle for sarcasms. For example his dis- 
quisition on actors and actresses might have been 
deferred until the establishment of Utopia was a little 
nearer. That was well enough for Plato. This question 
of the estimation in which different professions would 
be held in the society of the future is one of those 
details which do not demand settlement here and now. 
Mr. Wells might remember that Plato would have 
excluded him from the Republic as a writer of novels. 


THE PRUSSIANS AT WATERLOO. 


“Napoleonic Studies.” By J. Holland Rose. London: 
Bell. 1904. 7s. 6d. net. 


THs interesting string of essays forms a sort of 
. appendix to Dr. Rose’s large Life of Napoleon I : 
it consists of dissertations on controversial points, which 
were too long, or too slightly connected with the main 
topic of that work, to find a place within its pages. 
Most of them deal with episodes of the Emperor’s 
relations with Great Britain—military and diplomatic. 
In writing Napoleon’s life Dr. Rose had to treat such 
subjects mainly from the French point of view. In 
these essays he has developed the British counter- 
case, at greater length than was possible in a mere 
biography. That was narrative; here we have 
controversy. 

The most notable of the twelve ‘‘ studies” seems to 
us to be that which deals with the Waterloo campaign, 
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_ or rather with Prussia’s share in it. 
| of history understand fairly well the French ‘‘ legend ” 
_ of 1815. But the corresponding, and equally vigorous, 


English readers 


German perversion of the story was known to com- 
paratively few till the celebrated speech of the Kaiser at 
Hanover, on 19 December, .1903, revealed it in its full 
bloom. Englishmen were as much surprised as vexed 
to discover that the highest military authorities in 
Germany were under the impression that Wellington 
was ‘‘saved from destruction” at Waterloo by the 
Prussians. We had supposed that the operations of 
the allied armies on the famous 18 June were part of a 
joint plan, in which each carried out its allotted share 
with success—Wellington holding the Emperor in front 
till Bliicher came up on his flank according to the 
previously concerted design. The statement therefore 
that the one army ‘‘ saved” the other seemed to us 
inappropriate and delusive. But further inquiry into 
modern German military books, such as Yorck von 
Wartenburg’s ‘‘ Napoleon als Feldherr”’ and Lettow- 
Vorbeck’s ‘* Feldzug von 1815”, revealed the fact that 
the Kaiser was but giving expression to a theory widely 
prevalent among his subjects. Put in its extreme form 
this theory states that Wellington ‘‘ betrayed” Bliicher 
at Ligny, by promising him aid and not giving it, while 
Bliicher gloriously repaid him by ‘‘ saving” the English 
two days later, when they had committed themselves 
to a battle which must have ended in disaster at 
Waterloo. Not unnaturally indignant at the prevalence 
of these views, Dr. Rose has gone into the whole 
question of the Anglo-Prussian co-operation in 1815. 
We trust that German military writers will ponder 
his conclusions well. The net result of his inquiry 
seems to be that the story according to which Welling- 
ton gave Bliicher an unconditional promise of help at 
Ligny must be rejected. Its only foundation seems to 
be found in the works of the biographers of Gneisenau, 
who, like the general himself, were much prejudiced 
against Wellington. But none of them gives first- 
hand evidence to prove that the Duke contracted 
to bring part of his army to Ligny, and that the 
Prussians gave battle there relying on it. Accounts of 
the interview by two unimpeachable German wit- 
nesses, the Prussian Miiffling and the Hanoverian 
D6rnberg, are preserved. The first-named officer says 
that he heard Wellington promise to march to aid 
Bliicher ‘‘if he were not himself attacked by the 
French”. He wasso attacked by Ney two hours later, 
and obviously was thereby prevented from carrying out 
his conditional engagement. Dérnberg makes the 
Duke use less definite language ‘‘I will see what is in 
front of me at Quatre Bras, and how much of my army 
has come up, and will act accordingly”. Clearly, then, 
when he found that two French army corps were 
approaching Quatre Bras, and that less than a third of 
his army had arrived there, Wellington only ‘acted ac- 
cordingly” when he led every available man to hold 
back Ney. If he had used one British division less than 
he did for that purpose, he would have been beaten. 
The only possible objection that can be made to any of 
the Duke’s sayings or doings on 16 June is that 
(deceived apparently by inaccurate data furnished by 
certain of his staff officers) he gave the Prussians to 
understand that his complete mobilisation was an hour 
or two more advanced than was actually the case. But 
this error had no direct bearing on his promise to send 
troops to Ligny: even if he had collected a larger body 
at Quatre Bras in the late afternoon of 16 June, he 
would not have had a man to spare. 

The second problem in the question of the Anglo- 
Prussian co-operation is whether Bliicher gave the most 
prompt and effective help possible at Waterloo. 
German writers take this for granted, and urge the 
deplorable state of the roads between Wavre and Mont 

Jean as a _ sufficient explanation of the fact 
that the leading corps of the Prussian army did not 
appear opposite Napoleon’s flank, and deliver their first 
attack, till 4.30 in the afternoon. Here there is no 
question as to conditions annexed to Bliicher’s promise 
to bring aid to Wellington. The latter gave battle 
only because he had been formally assured that at least 
one Prussian army-corps would be within touch of him 
at an early hour on 18 June. If his ally had stated that 
it was impossible for him to give a definite pledge that 
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such a force should be sent to his aid, Wellington 


‘ would have retired, and there would have been no 


battle of Waterloo. This is undisputed, even by those 
of the Germans who are most unfriendly to the Duke. 
But did the Prussians do their best to execute their 
promise? Dr. Rose shows strong evidence that their 
co-operation was neither prompt nor well concerted. 
Biilow’s corps was twelve miles, the other three Prussian 
corps ten miles, from Mont S. Jean on the morning of 
18 June. -If Biilow had started at dawn he ought to 
have been on the field long before noon: he arrived 
only at 4.30. The first of the other corps, that of 
Pirch, came up muchiater: Ziethen only at the moment 
when the last attack of the Imperial Guard was 
being repelled by the British at 7.30 or thereabouts. 
Clausewitz, no friend of Wellington, allows that (even 
granting that the roads from Wavre to the battlefield 
were in bad order) the Prussian vanguard ought to 
have been on the field before noon, some five hours 
before it actually appeared. He censures all the 
marching orders issued by the Prussian staff. He 
might have added that there was deliberate hanging 
back, not from Bliicher’s fault, but from Gneisenau’s. 
The old marshal was almost hors de combat that morn- 
ing, from fatigue and his contusions of the 16th. His 
chief of the staff, still sore at the memory of Welling- 
ton’s absence from Ligny, did not press the Prussian 
co-operation till he was assured that the duke had 
actually committed himself to a pitched battle. ‘* The 
Prussian staff certainly dallied with fortune” writes 
Mr. Rose ‘‘in assuming that Wellington could hold his 
ground till late afternoon. It was very questionable 
conduct to lead the Duke to expect help by midday, 
and then to withhold the arrival of any direct succour 
till the evening, without warning him of that postpone- 
ment”. What a different battle there would have been, 
if Bulow had appeared on Napoleon's flank at 11 A.M., 
as he might well have done! What would have 
happened to the French if Planchenoit had been carried 
at 2 P.M. instead of long after dusk? In face of such 
considerations must we not say that the help of our 
allies, though perfectly effective when it came, was 
given grudgingly and far too late. To state that they 
‘*saved” Wellington’s army may be true in a sense ; 
but it is equally true that they had first got it into a 
condition where ‘‘salvation”” became necessary. If 
they had appeared in due time, they would have found 
the British army absolutely intact and unshaken. 

We have enlarged at some length on this single 
study picked from among Dr. Rose’s string of twelve. 
It is not because the others are less interesting, but 
merely because some of their topics are more familiar— 
the literary revolt against Napoleon, and his grievances 
against Sir Hudson Lowe at S. Helena. There is one 
other essay in the series however which requires a 
special word of praise: that entitled ‘‘ Napoleon and 
British Commerce”. The reader will find in it some 
new facts. It is not generally known how bitterly 
Napoleon enforced commercial legislation against our 
trade during the continuance of the peace of Amiens. 
Vessels, forced into French ports by stress of storm, 
were actually arrested and confiscated, under a law 
passed by Robespierre in 1794, which forbade ships 
with British goods on board from entering the harbours 
of the Republic. If such things could be done, and 
redress refused, in full time of peace, could any sane 
man hope that a resumption of hostilities would be long 
delayed? The First Consul and the British Opposition 
might prate about Malta being the casus belli. The 
true one was that Bonaparte had resolved to exclude 
British commerce from the whole continent even during 
peace, and that Addington’s Ministry, weak though it 
was, could not tolerate the situation. 


GUARDI. 


Francesco Guardi (1712-1793). By George A. Simonson. 
London: Methuen. 1904 42s. net. 


(Vann. a French writer has said, is the connecting 

link between Canaletto and Longhi. In Canaletto’s 
paintings architecture predominates, in Longhi’s the 
social and masquerading life of the Venetian eighteenth 


century. In Guardi’s we have acombination of the city 
with its crowds and fétes, both of them lightly taken, 
the figures especially in a ragged sketchy manner, and 
rendered with a glitter of silver lights on a soberish 
blue enamel. Guardi never produced such. feats of 
painting as the two masterpieces of Canale in the 
National Gallery ; he is never to that extent the 
solid constructor and marvellously endowed execu. 
tant; the generality of his work is slighter in 
conception and spotty in composition; but occa. 
sionally, as in his smaller views seen through an 
archway, he brings off a fine arrangement of lit and 
shadowed buildings, with flash and sparkle well 
proportioned to the whole. His name, overshadowed 
for a long period by his master’s, has come into favour 
again of late years, and since the Wallace Gallery 
became public he is effectively represented in a national 
English collection as he has always been plentifully in 
private. 

Writers on art have hitherto done little to make out 
his story or to catalogue his ceuvre. It is perhaps too 
late to recover many facts of his life, which was pro- 
bably as little eventful as his production was mono- 
tonous. In his day, indeed, he no doubt occupied the 
same kind of position as does the clever Venetian 
watercolourist now, who is ready to produce views of 
Venice for the tourist at a few lire apiece, with this 
difference, that the modern view-maker’s status and 
prices have been reduced by the competition of photo- 
graphers and his art correspondingly debased. One of 
the traditions mentioned by Mr. Simonson shows us 
Guardi selling his sketches for a few ducats each at.a 
booth in the Piazza. In another document we find him 
contracting with an English dealer to produce views of 
a féte, of which the details are to be prescribed. 

These illustrations of Guardi’s life are the most 
interesting of the materials which Mr. Simonson has 
been able to discover though it was as well to print the 
whole for what they are worth, as he has done in the 
appendices to his book. He has also been at the 
pains to examine a number of the pictures that are 
scattered in public and private collections up and down 
Europe, and a list of these, which does not pretend to 
exhaust the painter’s work, is included. The book, as 


‘a whole, is too big for its subject, and Mr. Simonson, 


evidently an unpractised writer, is rather heavy with his 
facts and his appreciation. If repetitions and super- 
fluities were cut out, the whole might be swept into half 
the number of pages, making a short essay to accom- 
pany the illustrations and catalogue. But the author 
has honestly worked at throwing some fresh light on a 
charming painter. There is a point we would suggest 
to him for consideration. He notes somewhere the 
Chinese look about certain of Guardi’s Venetian figures. 
The resemblance, we think, goes further ; about a good 
deal of the work there is a look of ‘‘ Chinoiserie”, as 
if Guardi, like several contemporary French painters 
and decorators, had been influenced by Chinese design 
in paintings, lacquer or screens. 


AN ASSYRIAN CONQUEROR. 


“Records of the Reign of Tukulti-Ninib I. King of 
Assyria.” By L. W. King. London: Luzac. 
1904. 6s. net. 


N R. KING has published a book of great interest 

to the Assyriologist, though whether it will be 
of equal interest to those who are not specialists is 
another question. He has, however, arranged his 
materials so lucidly, and the book is so well got up and 
printed, that no one who knows anything about ancient 
history will have any difficulty in reading and under- 
standing it. The earlier history of Assyria is still very 
obscure, mainly owing to the fact that most of the 
excavations carried on in the country have been on the 
site of the later capital Nineveh instead of at Assur, the 
original seat of its rulers. The monument therefore 
which forms the subject of Mr. King’s work is of con- 
siderable importance, as it belongs to the older and 
lesser-known period of Assyrian history. The monument, 
which has been acquired by the British Museum, is 
a limestone slab, originally buried as a foundation 
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memorial under the walls of the city of Kar-Tukulti- 
Ninib, ‘‘ The Fortress of Tukulti-Ninib", which had 
been built by the Assyrian King to the south of Nineveh, 
and it is covered on both sides with a long cuneiform 
inscription. From this we learn, not only that the King 
had built his new city with its temple, its palace, its 
fortified walls and its canal, but also that he had been a 
great conqueror. At the outset of his reign he had led 
his armies against the rude mountaineers of Kurdistan 
on the east of Assyria, and at a later date had overrun 
the districts between Diarbekir and the Euphrates, 
bordering on Cappadocia, where his father had planted 
Assyrian colonies. But his main achievement was one 
already known to us from the Babylonian Chronicle— 
an annalistic résumé of Babylonian history compiled by 
a Babylonian in the time of Assur-bani-pal—the con- 
quest, namely, of Babylonia. - 

Assyria had once been a dependency of the Baby- 
lonian empire. But in the troublous period which 
followed the fall of the empire the high priests of Assur 
had made themselves independent kings, and a time came 
when they were able to contend with Babylonia on 
equal terms. Tukulti-Ninib eventually succeeded in 
capturing Babylon itself, and as we learn from the 
newly discovered memorial slab, in making the Baby- 
lonian king a prisoner and bringing him in chains to 
Assyria. For seven years the Assyrian conqueror 
remained master of the southern kingdom; then a 
revolution broke out at home headed by his own son ; 
Tukulti-Ninib was murdered in the city he had built, 
and the native line of Babylonian princes restored. 
The conquest, however, constituted an era in Oriental 
history ; it started the claims of the later Assyrian 
kings to be legitimate rulers of Babylon, and thereby 
heirs to the old Babylonian empire in Western Asia ; 
and it marked the beginning of the dynasty called 
Assyrian by the Chaldean historian Berosus, which 
is dated by him B.c. 1273. Mr. King has brought to- 
gether all that is known about Tukulti-Ninib from 
other sources besides the newly found monument. One 
of these is a tablet on which Sennacherib records his 
recovery of a seal that had been carried from Babylon 
by Tukulti-Ninib as a trophy of victory but afterwards 
taken back to it. The original inscription upon the 
seal, which has been reproduced by the Assyrian scribe, 
has hitherto baffled the decipherer, the archaic Baby- 
lonian characters composing it having been badly copied 
by the scribe, who evidently did not understand them. 
Mr. King has very ingeniously endeavoured to restore 
their original forms and has made it probable that the 
legend contains the name of the father and predecessor 
of the Babylonian king who was conquered by Tukulti- 
Ninib. In the Babylonian Chronicle, also, Mr. King 
has corrected the translation made by earlier Assyrio- 
logists at the conclusion of the passage relating. to 
Tukulti-Ninib, and so made sense of it. It clearly 
reads, as he renders it, ‘‘ for ..6 years, until the time 
of Tukulti-Ashur (a later Assyrian king) Bel (the god 
of Babylon) dwelt in Assyria”. The name of the unfor- 
tunate Babylonian monarch who was made prisoner by 
Tukulti-Ninib is always given as Bibeiashu by Mr. 
King. One of Dr. Scheil’s tablets, however, shows 
that it should rather be Bitilias. So, too, the Assyrian 
king, whose name is written Pudi-ilu by Mr. King, has 
been proved by the recent discoveries of the Germans 
at Kalah Sherghat (the ancient Assur) to have been 
really Arik-den-ilu. Owing to the polyphonic nature of 
the Assyrian characters and the fancy the Assyrians 
had for writing their proper names ideographically it is 
only through the discovery of variants that the true 
pronunciation of many of them can be ascertained. 

Mr. King has given little opportunity to the critic to 
exercise his vocation. What he says about the high- 
priests of Assur, however, will have to be modified in 
the light of the German discoveries at Kalah Sherghat. 
Khallu, for instance, should be Ilu-shuma, and Bel- 
kabi or Bel-kapkapi (not Igur-kapkapi) reigned a full 
century later. It was only the German Assyriologists, 
again, who believed that ‘* Bibeiashu lived some sixty or 
seventy years after Tukulti-Ninib I.” ; Professor Sayce 
maintained from the first that the two were con- 
temporaries. And it is -very questionable whether 
Mr. King is right in stating that the coffer in which 
the two stone tablets of Assur-nazir-pal were found at 


Balawat was “ originally buried”: from Mr. Hormuzd 
Rassam’s account of the discovery (Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology, vii. pp. 53, 55) it would 
seem that it stood upon the floor. 7 


THE SEA-FISHING INDUSTRY. 


‘‘The Sea-Fishing Industry of England and Wales. A 
Popular Account of the Sea Fisheries and Fishing 
Ports of those Countries.” By F.G. Aflalo. London: 
Stanford. 1904. 16s. net. 


HE last half-century has seen great changes in the 
fishing industry ; new methods have vastly widened 

the area available to fishermen, and this has caused the 
centres of activity to shift, yet the only popular work 
on the subject available was one published more than 
thirty years ago. The present volume is the result of 
a tour round the coasts of England and Wales under- 
taken by the author in the course of last year. This 
journey began at Berwick-on-Tweed and ended at 
Maryport, on the Solway, thus leaving out the Scottish 
fisheries entirely. This is to be regretted, for no survey 
of the industry is complete which does not include the 


part played by Scotland. When the Cornish and the 


Isle of Man boats follow the herring round Great 
Britain, when similarly the East of Scotland boats 
return home from Yarmouth or Lowestoft, it is prac- 
tically impossible to deal with England and Wales 
alone. The object of this book is to give a general 
view of the present condition of the fishing industry, 
rather than a scientific history of the fishes which form 
our food supply, or an economic study of the fishing 
population. But in a brief review of the conditions of 
life in our seas, it is pointed out how very imperfect 
our knowledge is at present, in spite of the researches 
of Couch, McIntosh and other naturalists. The dis- 
tribution of ‘‘ plankton”, that collection of organisms 


.which is supposed to play such an important part in the 


food supply of fish, especially requires investigation. 
It is probable that the reasons for the extraordinary 
migrations of fish, which have in turn caused the rise 
and fall of so many fisheries, will be found to be very 
largely dependent upon questions of food supply. 

Few will be inclined to disagree with the author’s 
contention that fishermen are as a class extremely ill 
paid, in view of the hardness of their work and the 
risks incident to it. This is no doubt true of the 
trawling industry, and what may be termed the higher 
walks of sea-fishing, but the life of some of our fisher- 
men, those for instance who work the lobster and crab 
fisheries on many parts of the South Coast and of 
Wales, is an extremely easy one compared with that of 
a farm labourer or factory hand, even if the remunera- 
tion is not high, and somewhat uncertain. 

Much space is devoted to a history and description of 
the trawling industry, which has made such tremendous 
strides of late years. Trawling itself is a comparatively 
modern method, though its origin, whether in Barking 
or Brixham, has never been settled. But it is the ap- 
plication of steam to trawling coupled with improved 
methods of distribution that has really revolutionised 
the fish trade. The modern steam trawler has an 
enormous advantage in range. We read of the Hull 
and Grimsby fleets extending their voyages to the 
Faroes and Iceland, of the Milford boats bringing 
home their catch of soles from the Bay of Biscay. The 
London market is at present being supplied with soles 
from the coast of Morocco. In fact it is only by these 
long voyages that the steam trawler is justified. Where 
the fishing grounds lie close at hand, the sailing 
smack can still hold its own, as at Ramsgate, 
and further west. Nowadays other methods of 
fishing are rather overshadowed by the success of 
the trawler, and the author has much less to say of 
drift and seine nets. Hook-and-line fishing, too, gets 
comparatively brief notice ; and one would like to hear 
more of the long lining of the North Sea fisheries, and 
of what has been done in the direction of the bait 
supply. Steam does not make much headway here, though 
steam ‘‘drifters” and ‘‘ hookers” are fitted out from 
Milford and other ports. The question of. distribution 
requires consideration. The railways have done much 
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to improve and develop our ports, as the history 
of Hull, Grimsby and Milford shows ; but the effect of 
Billingsgate tends to be like that of Covent Garden in 
another trade, causing a glut at the central market, 
with scarcity and high prices in the provinces. The 
author has not much hope of Lord Onslow’s Sea 
Fisheries Bill. The main difficulty is that it is no use 
to prohibit our fishermen from taking or selling im- 
mature fish when those of other nations are under no 
such compulsion. Besides, opinion is by no means 
unanimous that trawling is injurious to the inshore 
waters. 

A great part of the book is taken up by a detailed 
description of the fishing ports of our coasts, from the 
author’s notes on his travels, and this contains much 
interesting matter regarding the rise of such places as 


Milford and other new ports, but the information is 


given in rather a haphazard manner, as if the author had 
not had time properly to arrange and marshal his facts 
with due regard to compression. He has a habit of 
using technical and local terms without sufficiently 
explaining their meaning, which is somewhat irritating 
and detracts from the value of his information. 

The book is illustrated by photographs taken by the 
author many of which are interesting, but they might 
have been chosen on a more definite system; for 
instance, a regular series ‘showing the type of boat 
used on different parts of the coast, like that of the 
north-country cobles on p. 217, would have been very 
interesting. Altogether the book shows too many 
signs of being a somewhat hasty piece of bookmaking, 
needlessly so when one remembers Mr. Aflalo’s long 
intercourse with fishermen. Still it is readable and will 
help to direct public attention to a neglected industry 
which is of vital importance to the national life. 


NOVELS. 


‘*By Beach and “er “all By Jane Barlow. London: 


Unwin. 1905. 


Ireland continues to be an unfailing exposition that 
the scriptural requirement for the use of talents does 
not apply merely to immortal awards. ‘‘ Whosoever 
hath, to him shall be given : and whosoever hath not, 
from him shall be taken even that which he seemeth to 
have.” The principle holds true of all human energies, 
but Ireland seems to have a special fondness for 
“‘rubbing it in”, whether the talents, or the lack of 
them, be occupied with her politics, her agriculture, or 
her people. To the men who have really ruled her, the 
uncrowned regents of her faith and her hopes, she has 
doubled her rewards, and from those who have brought 
only a graceful personality or an official countenance 
she has stripped even what they seemed to have. 
In literature her ways have been the same. Can any- 
thing be more hopelessly depressing than the books 
on Ireland written by those with no qualification but a 
desire to write them? Has any country ever given so 
grudgingly of its bounty to the misdirected goodwill 
of those who have dealt with it ? Or has any country put 
its charm and its mystery more gracefully at the disposal 
of those who knew where to find and how to use them ? 
Miss Jane Barlow stands midway, as it were, between 
those who have made everything out of Ireland, and 
those who could get nothing from her. She has not 
reached the deeps of dreaming ardour from which 
Mr. W. B. Yeats has woven so glimmering a dress, 
nor does she touch the irresponsible lightness and pas- 
sionate effrontery which Mr. Bernard Shaw has made 
so amusing. It is perhaps because she has kept a 
‘little closer to realities, has given us the level look 
of things, that one misses the sense of characteristic, 
which has always to be achieved by a small sacrifice of 
actuality. Her Irish is the real Irish; true to the soil, 
true, especially, to the sea. She contrives very well 
the atmosphere of peasant life, never draws a scene or 
‘presents a character which suggests the unfaithful 
scribe. Her speech is quite duly of the bog-land and 
‘the beach, her cottage dramas and comedies bear the 
impress of happening; sometimes, as in ‘* The High 
Tide and the Man-trappers”, reach a fine dramatic 
distinction and intensity. But she never passes from a 
quiet accuracy of observation and presentment which 


depicts the incontestable outside of things, to pluck 
out the heart of the fires beneath them, and show ys 
the genius of the people, the source of its energies and 
indolences, the hidden voices, the unseen burnings, the 
fount of its sweet and bitter humour, the womb of its 
wonderful and terrible dreams. To reveal these things 
and yet to draw over them the damp scented veil of 
Irish air, the strange indifference of Irish laughter, the 
cruel hatreds of Irish strife: to make the picture seem 
like life, and yet reveal the innermost springs of being, 
is a task beyond her. She has not attempted it; but 
what she has tried to do, she has done faithfully ; and 
whatever may be missing from the colours on her 
canvas there are at any rate none which should not 
be there. 


‘*Hurricane Island.” By H. B. Marriott Watson. 
London: Isbister. 1904. 6s. 


This story is frankly of the school of ‘‘ Treasure 
Island”, but it is the briskest tale of villainy on the 
high seas that we have met for some time. It was 
unwise of a German prince wearied of court life to 
pack upon a yacht, manned by a crew of whom 
he knew nothing, his sister, a large amount of 
bullion, and the theatrical lady whom he intended to 
marry. Had he not shipped an East End doctor, who 
had by chance fished a drunken purser out of a dock 
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Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
offered by the County may be obtained on application. 


B. E. RATLIFFE, Secretary. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Whole Profits are Divided among the Assured. 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


London: 28 CORNHILL, E.C.; & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


ROVAL 


‘North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
HEAD OFFICES 98 [ombard Street, LONDON. 


TUE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE THE 


ANNUAL INCOME £3,986,000 
TOTAL FUNDS exceed - - &12,500,000 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM, 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS. 
Manager—CHARLES ALCOCK, 


Sub-Manager—GEO. CHAPPELL. 
Assistant Secretaries—WM. ROPER; J. J. ATKINSON. 
Secretary in LondoamJOHN H. CROFT. 


UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, A.D. 1714. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN Ec. 


FIRE. ripeity quarantee. LIFE. 
Total Assets... 24,271,725 
| Annual Revenue ... £1,077,751 


| Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, ard every information can be 

| Obtained at the Head Office, 

81 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 

! and at the Branch Offices and Agencies of the Society. 

| APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
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‘on a foggy night, the forces of evil would have had it 
all their-own way. And they would not have cared 
to tell the story here unfolded. There is an inevitable 
sameness about mutinies, but the company of the 


‘*Sea Queen” is varied enough to please the most | 
exacting. The treacherous mate is a very remarkable | 


person well worth knowing, and the situation in which 
a truce is forced by rough weather is novel enough. 
The prince’s party cannot shoot the arch-mutineer be- 
cause on him depends the navigation of the ship, and 


so he is allowed to rule on deck while they are battened | 


under hatches guarding the women and the gold. A 
wreck on an island near the Horn precipitates matters. 


Mr. Marriott Watson makes a wild story plausible, and | 


his characters are in a way more real than the figures 


of the ordinary psychological novel. He does not, in — 
-fact, forget his art when he turns to melodramatic | 


incident. 


‘‘The Dryad.” By Justin Huntly McCarthy. London: 
Methuen. 1905. 66. 


Mr. McCarthy plays a pretty variation on the Undine 
theme in a period strange to readers of novels. In the 
_.2arly fourteenth century, when French adventurers had 
parcelled out amongst themselves the historic cities of 
Hellas, the heir to the Duchy of Athens falls under the 
spell of a Dryad whom he finds in the woods of Eleusis. 
-How an evil woman bewitched the romantic prince, 
how the Dryad taking male attire followed her lover to 
Athens and jousted in a tournament, how finally she 
listened to a Christian hermit (an ex-Pope whose identity 


- stolidity) of the elder statesmen were just the qualities toexcite 
the admiration of the young Tory. And rd Salisbury’s 
defence of Castlereagh is more than chivalrous ; it is based on 
facts and well-drawn inferences. Castlereagh’s sole idea was 
to guide Great Britain honourably and safely through the 
shoals of European dipfomacy, which-he did successfully with- 
out caring for praise or abuse. This is the greatest quality a 
statesman can possess: it was possessed by Lord Salisb 
tn but it is conspicuous by its absence in the statesmen of 
to-day. 


‘ Studies in Astronomy.” By J. Ellard Gore. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 1904. 6s. 


Mr. Gore has collected a number of magazine articles on 
astronomical subjects and has added a few essays of a like 
character. The articles previously published have been 
revised. The topics dealt with are for the most part taken 
from various departments of sidereal astronomy, and include 
such subjects as nebulz, double stars, and the arrangement of 
the stars in space. Someof the information given can be found 
without difficulty in other popular books on astronomy, while a 
good deal has been collected from much less familiar sources, 
and a certain amount of speculative matter may be regarded as 
original. In general Mr. Gore can tell a plain story straight. 
forwardly without unnecessary technicalities. He revels in 
arithmetic illustrations and has evidently a great affection for 
the effect produced by an immense row of figures followed by a 
note of exclamation. In some cases the author’s exuberant 
arithmetic may easily mislead the unwary reader. For ex- 


/ ample a calculation is given which leaves the reader with the 


we fancy the author has mistaken) and accepted mor- | 


tality in order to share fully the human lot—these things | 


and others are told with some skill. But we doubt the | 
| mathematicians and physicists, the undulatory theory of light 


depth of the writer’s knowledge of Greek mythology. 
The Dryad—whose father had been a mortal of the 
heroic age—is more akin to the gods of Olympus than 
we should expect : to immortal grace she adds super- 
human strength. Though Mr. McCarthy chooses to 


call the goddess of beauty ‘‘ Aphrodita,” he appears | 


‘familiar enough with the brisk adventures of the Franks 
‘in medieval Greece, and his fairy tale is pleasant to 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘Essays by the late Marquess of Salisbury E.G.” London : 
Murray. 1905. 12s. net. 

‘These essays have had, naturally, a “ succts d’estime”: that 
is to say, they have received an ample and sympathetic notice 
from the Press which is due entirely to the fact that they are 

written by the late Lord Salisbury. When Mr. Murray 
published some months ago Lord Salisbury’s “ Quarterly 
Review ” articles on parliamentary reform, we expressed in 
these pages our opinion that the step was neither judicious nor 
kind with regard to the late Prime Minister's reputation. Lord 
Robert Cecil’s fears and prophecies on the subject of democracy 
were just what one would have expected from an educated young 
-aristocrat, without experience, and they were speedily falsified 
* by events. We are obliged to repeat the same criticism upon 
‘this republication. from the same source of Lord  Salisbury’s 
-early-articles on foreign politics and-on Pitt and Castlereagh. 
These essays are well written, of course; the style is in- 
~cisive, lucid, and relieved by touches of cynical humour, such 
as, “A War Minister must find his reward in his conscience or 
his salary: he must not look for fame”. They are also 
informed by wide and diligent reading. But had they not 
been written by a Prime Minister nobody would have dreamed 
of republishing them, least of all the sagacious firm of 
Albemarle Street. For whole bookcases might be filled 
_ with volumes of essays just as well written and just as 
well informed as these from the pens of the drudges of 
‘literature. Nor has Mr. Murray the excuse—which: would 
» indeed have been more than adequate—that these essays 
embalm the views of Lord Salisbury’s youth upon questions of 
current interest. But the affair of Schleswig-Holstein, and the 
ae foreign policy of Lord Palmerston and Lord John 
‘Russell, which Lord Salisbury describes as “a portentous 
” mixture of bounce and baseness”, are to-day of little or no 
interest. The life and character of the younger Pitt, again, have 
been so written down to the bone of late years, that Lord Salis- 
bury’s careful and appreciative study can tell us nothing, though 
~no doubt when the article was published forty years ago it was 
fresh enough. The apology for Pord Castlereagh is far the most 
interesting chapter, if only because it seems to savour of his- 
torical paradox. It was natural that Lord Castlereagh should 
attract Lord Robert Cecil. The aristocratic “morgue”, the 


impression that the distance of certain stars is 2,062,650,000 
times that of the sun ; but the apparent accuracy of this result 
is wholly illusory. Not even the first figure in this enormous 
number is trustworthy ; and the others are without meaning. 


‘‘An Introduction to the Theory of Optics.” By Arthur Schuster, 
London: Edward Arnold. 1904. 15s. net. 
Notwithstanding the efforts of a long series of distinguished 


has never been placed on a really satisfactory footing. 
Maxwell’s brilliant discovery of the essential identity of 


| electrical and luminous disturbances, verified subsequently by 


| 


the experiments of Hertz and translated into practice in the 
form of wireless telegraphy, suggested and even necessitated 
important modifications in the earlier forms of the theory ; and 


| the subject has in consequence been thrown into some con- 


} 


-fusion. Professor Schuster has performed a great service to 
students of optics by writing a text-book in which care is taken 
to distinguish between phenomena which can be explained by 
almost any form of the wave theory from those which can be 
or fail to be explained by particular hypotheses as to the 
nature of the medium which transmits light.- He begins with 
an excellent account of simple periodic motion and of wave 
motion, and then gradually builds up an explanation, complete 
or partial, of a number of fundamental optical phenomena. 
The reader of this part of the book requires only mathematics 
of a fairly simple character. In fact, we are inclined to think 
that the author might have made his argument in many cases 
really simpler by using more mathematical notation. The 
elements of the infinitesimal calculus are, we believe, much 
easier to grasp than most of the so-called elementary proofs 
which ingenious writers devise to establish propositions more 
briefly proved by the use of analytical adiienes. The last 
few chapters, which use high mathematics freely, deal with 
more detailed optical theories and their relation to the experi- 
mental discoveries of recent years. 


‘* Recollections: or Troubled Times in Irish Politics.” By T. D. 
Sullivan. Dublin: Sealy. 5s. 


One misses Mr. T. D. Sullivan, once a very familiar figure of 
the Nationalist party, in the House of Commons. If he was 
not quite the liveliest of Nationalists he was certainly not one 
of the least agreeable. The absurd notion that the Irish 
Nationalists in the House of Commons were irreconcileables 
from a social as well as political point of view has long been 
put away. It is well known now that political feeling in the House 
does not on the whole interfere with camaraderie. Mr. 
Sullivan is evidently one of the Nationalists who have been 
quite proud of the House of Commons. He criticises Colonel 
Saunderson for doubtful “Parliamentary form” in the quarrel 
with Mr. Sexton. Mr. Sexton, in the heat of debate of course— 
even an Irishman does not do such things in cold blood—said 
that Colonel Saunderson was “a wilful and cowardly liar” and 
that if he only had him outside the House he would “thrash 
him within an inch of his life”. The quarrel was adjusted by 
the Speaker, but Colonel Saunderson could not resist the 
opportunity in a speech outside the House to announce that he 
had sent a message'to Mr. Sexton to suggest a meeting so that the 
threat might be carried out. He added that he would agree 
Mr. Sexton being assisted by Mr. Philip-Stanhope. -Here-the 
affair ended. Neither side surely came out of.it with much 

lory: perhaps neither side could claim the advantage in 
“ Parliamentary form”. There area good many entertaining 


-courage, the imperturbability (which his enemies calléd | passages and stories in Mr. Sullivan's collection, not the least 
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so being his ingenuous description of how the man he chose as 


his election agent in 1900 wired him the last moment that he 
had decided to contest the seat himself. 


“§anitary Law and Practice.” By W. Robertson and Charles 
Porter. London: aeated Publishing Company. 1905. 
10s. 6d. 


The authors are doctors of medicine and medical officers | 


of health, and their aim has been to write a handbook for 
students as a guide in the systematic training required for 
those who are preparing for examinations in the subject of 

blic health administration. It is not strictly therefore a 
Pook for lawyers but it is obvious that in many cases lawyers 
would find it of the greatest possible utility in referring to it for 
information on the practical methods resorted to by medical 
officers in collecting the information upon which they take 
proceedings against offenders. It is illustrated by many 
drawings of models of sanitary appliances and apparatus, and 
the book includes a body of sanitary theory and practice which 
ought to be familiar to every one who has to do in any capacity 
with the administration of the Public Health Acts. 


“Revue Archéologique.” Mars-Avril. Paris: Leroux. 


A “votive hand” in bronze, with inside a small figure of the | 
Heliopolitan angi (PL. III. ) recently acquired by the Louvre, | 
forms tné subject of a good article by M. René Dussaud. | 
Father Alexis Mallon S.J. gives an interesting notice of a series 


of very late Egyptian reliefs with a peculiar pantheistic repre- 
sentation of the Sphinx, found also on some coins of Trajan 
and of Hadrian. We do not share M. Franz Cumont’s admira- 
tion for a marble head in the Warocqué collection, which he 
publishes under the name of “Le Persée d’Amisos”: from 
an artistic point of view, we think it perfectly insignificant. 
Why does a scholar like M. Cumont call the kings of Pont 
“Achemenids”? M. Salomon Reinach’s fourth article on 


| 
| 
| 
{ 


the history of the Campana collection surpasses in interest © 


even the three previous ones : it gives us a most lively picture 


of the intrigues which followed the acquisition of the bulk of | 


the collection by Napoleon III., and ended with its dismember- 
ment. Mr. J. G. Milne contributes an excellent article (in 


English) on “A Hoard of Coins from Egypt of the Fourth | 


Century B.c.”_M. Chabert’s “ Histoire sommaire des Etudes 
W@Epigraphie Grecque en Europe” (to be continued) is first- 
rate. 


For this Week’s Books see page 500. 


The Largest Stock of 
Genuine Antiques in London 


GILL & REIGATE 


Ltd. 


18, 75, 77, 79, 81, 83 & 85 Oxford Street, 
6 & 7 Dean Street, London, W. 


Telephone: 4152 Gerrard. Telegrams: Requirable, London. 


Anyone interested in Furniture—beautiful Furni- 
ture, Antique or Modern—Curios, &c., should 
visit our Showrooms, and inspect the marvellous 
collection we have gathered together. 


Restoration of 


n a 

Papers, Decorations; Elec- Undertake. work, under 
tric Lighting and Sanitary § exPerts. swe 
Work, &c. cost. 


Departments: 


Art Treasures: * 
By J.. H. GILL and W. WEDGWOOD. 
Will be forwarded on receipt of One Shilling in Stamps. 


THE POPULAR 


SCOTCH 


WHISKY. 


No Breakfast Table complete without 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


The most Nutritious and Economical. 


ot the Fin 
in 
and Flavour. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED — THE 
WHITE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & ~ BLU 


in making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordi COFFEE. 


Be AUTIFUL HARDY 


DAFFODILS 


THe MOST LOVELY OF ALL SPRING Frowers 


BARRS 


THE FINEST COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS IN THE WORLD 5 
NOW IN BLOOM AT 


BARR’S NURSERIES, 
A few minutes from Surbiton Station (S.-W. Railway). 


VISITORS INVITED. 


Now is the time to select Varieties while in bloom for 
delivery in Autumn. 


A CONSTANT DISPLAY OF DAFFODILS IS ALSO MAINTAINED 
DURING APRIL AT 


S' 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT CARDEN, LONDON. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
£s d 4, 
Quarter Year O OF 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, Lendon, W.C. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In crown 4to. bound in cloth gilt, copiously illustrated, price 21s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY OF 
APOTHECARIES OF LONDON. ByC. R.B. BARRETT, M.A.Oxon., 
Author of ‘‘ The Trinity House of Deptford Strond,” “* Essex Highways, By- 
ways and Waterways,” &c. With numerous Illustrations by the Author. 


In crown 4to. appropriately bound, price zos. 6d. 
THE TABLE BOOK OF THE CINQUE 


RTS. Being the Index to the Decrees of the Courts of Brotherhood and 
Gand from 1433 to the Present T ime. 


In square Svo. appropriately bound in cloth, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


MY NEW ZEALAND. GARDEN. 
SUFFOLK LADY, 
Every nook and corner in the Garden’ is graphically described, 


-and the numerous full- pore 49 tealise the magnificent 
things in shrubs, out doors in this beautiful 
land.” —O.xford Chronicle. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown Svo. cloth, gilt lettered, Illustrated, 6s. 


THE E KNIGHT OF THE NEEDLE ROCK 
AND HIS DA - 
This is a story of Eliabechan ‘times, the chief incidents taking place in the Isle 
-of Wight, Guildford, and in London. 


In crown &vo. cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


By A 


THE INS OF HAPPINESS. A Novel. 
By RASSAC TORRIANI. 
” author interweavessa, love story with no little skill.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


C. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST 


MAN’S RESPONSIBILITY ; or How 


ay AS the oe Introduced Evil upon the Earth. By Tuos. G. 
cloth, 3s. net. 

i. oa not ‘i traces the introduction of Evil to the hand of the Al 
Himeelf, but it shows whyit has been imtroduced, and the means by whic ay 
igtroduction has been effected. It also propounds a new theory of the Origin of 
Species, and also a means of averting the worst consequences of government by 


«political parties. 
Her 


SELF-MADE MAN'S WIFE. 


Letters to Her Son f Certaim Famous Corre- 
By CHARLE EUSTICE MERRIMAN. Author of 

—.* to a Self. Father.” Crown 6&vo, cloth 
extra, 


THE LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 
OF BRIDGE. With Cases and Decisions Reviewed and Explaimed. By 
““BADSWORTH.” Second Edition. 16mo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. net. 

With the revised laws, and au explanatory statement of the alterations and the 
atest card decisions of the Committee of the Portland Club. 


WANTED: A COOK. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

An uproariously funny comedy-novel of a self-conscions couple in contact with 
the servant uestion, the farce and satire of th: Co paradox, 
told in Mr. 's brightly-entertining manner, all centring about the ludicrous 
»predicaments with ‘* Cook.” 

or, The 


THE KAISER AS HE IS; 


William Il. (Le Vérieable Guillanme_II.). HENRI DE 
RSuss E. Translated into by WaLTser Author 
of ‘‘The Truth about Dreyfus,” & 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


THE CASE FOR PHYSICAL CUL- 


TURE. By H. IRVING =eNcoce. With Full-page Illustrations from 
Life. Crown 8vo. c extra, 6s. 

In this new volume Mr. Hancock will explaim the benefits ef physical trai x 
now ledge an 
Previous Books by the same Author : aes ANESE PHYSICAL TRAINING— 
PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR WO BY JAPANESE METHODS— 
PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR CHILDREN BY JAPANESE METHODS— 
.and JIU-JITSU COMBAT TRICKS. 


By Avan Date. 
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THIS WEERK’S BOOKS. 


ART AND ARCH-ZOLOGY 


“« Les Maitres de I’Art”: Rubens (par Louis Hourticq) ; David (par 
Léon Rosenthal) ; Reynolds (par Francois Benoit) ; Albert Diirer 
(par Maurice Hamel), 3/%.50 each; Les Primitifs Francais, 
1292-1500 (par Henri Bouchot), 4/7. ; La Femme Anglaise et 
ses Peintres (par Henri Bouchot), 30/7. Paris: Librairie de 
l’Art Ancien et Moderne. 

The Royal Academy and its Members, 1768-1830 (late J. E, 


Hodgson and Fred. A. Eaton). Murray. 2ts. net. 

Giotto (Basil de Sélincourt). Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net. 

L’Art Gréco-Bouddhique du Gandhara (par A. Foucher). Paris: 
Leroux. 15/7. 

La Sculpture attique avant Phidias (par Henri Lechat). Paris; 


Fontemoing. 20/7. 
Pythagoras de Rhégion (par Henri Lechat). Lyon: A. Rey. 4/7. 
**Les Grands Artistes”: Douris (Edmond Pottier, Membre de 
l'Institut) ; Lysippe (Maxime Collignon, Membre de 1I’Institut); 
Praxitéle (Georges Perrot, Membre de l'Institut). Paris; 
Laurens. 2/r. each. 


Velazquez (Auguste Bréal). Duckworth. 2s. net. 


FICTION 


Fond Adventures: Tales of the Youth of the World (Maurice 
Hewlett). Macmillan. 6s. 

The House of Barnkirk (Amy McLaren), 6s. ; The Disciple’s Wife 
(Vincent Brown), 3s. 6¢. Duckworth. 

Seth of the Cross (Alphonse Courlander). Nash. 6s. 

Marigold (by the Author of ‘* Jewel Sowers”) ; The Puppets’ Dally- 
ing (Louis Marlow). Greeni . each. 

The Stigma (Jessie Leckie Herbertson). "Heinemann. 6s. 

The Stone Lady(Arthur Ransome). Brown, Langham. 2s, 6d. net, 

A Courier of Fortune (A. W. Marchmont). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

The Millionaire Baby (Anna Katharine Green). Chatto and 
Windus. 6s. 

HIstTory. 


A Mother of Czars: a Sketch of the Life of Marie Feodorowna, Wife 
of Paul I, and Mother of aoe - and Nicholas I. (Mrs. 
Colquhoun Grant). Murray. 125. n 

Indexes of the Great White Book and of the Black Book of the Cinque 
Ports. Stock. ros. 6d. 


Le Népal: Etude Historique d’un Royaume Hindou (par Sylvain 
Lévi. Vol. 1I.). Paris: Ernest Leroux. 

The Age of Marie og eng (Revised Edition. Charles Newton 
Scott). Leadenhall Press. 

A History of England (Herbert Paul. Vol. III.) Macmillan, 
8s. 6d. net. 


A History of Accounting and Accountants (edited and partly written 
by Richard Brown). Jack. 10s. 6d. net. 

Scotland’s Battles for S 
Hodder and Stoughton. 35. 6d. net. 

Medallic Illustrations of the History of Great Britain and Ireland 
(Plates XXI—XXX). British Museum, 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT 


The Coal-Fields of Great Britain F spaes Hull. Fifth Editton, 
Revised). Hugh Rees. 145. net 

What I have Seen while Fishing, and How I have meee my Fish 
(Philip Geer. Second Impression). Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 


The Brhad-Devata attributed to Saunaka (critically edited in the 
original Sanskrit and translated into English by Tarthar Anthony 
Macdonell. 2vols.). Cambridge, Mass.: published by Harvard 
University. $3.00. 

Jérn Uhl (Gustav Frenssen. Translated by F. S. Delmer)s 
Constable. 6s. 

The Origin of Thought and Speech (M. Moncalm. Translated from 

the French by G. S. Whitmarsh). Kegan Paul. 9s. 

Goeyat's Crudities (Thomas Coryat. 2 vols.). Glasgow: MacLehose, 

A New Humanity, or the Easter Island (Ao Wilbrandt. Trans¢ 
lated from the German by Dr. A. S. Rappoport). Maclared 
and Co. 6s. 

Origines Islandice : a Collection of the more Important Sagas . +» 
relating to the . Barly History of Iceland (edited and trans» 
feted by Gudbrand Vigfusson and F. York Powell. 2 vols.) 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 42s. net. 


TRAVEL, 
The Lure of the Labrador Wild (Dillon Wallace). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
Rome (Painted by Alberto Pisa. Text by M. A. R. Tuker and Hope 
Malleson), Black. 20s. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Colonial Nationalism, Studies in (Richard Jebb). Arnold. 12s. 6d. nets 
Critical Studies and Fragments (the late S. Arthur Strong. Memoif 
by Lord Balcarres M.P.). Duckworth. 16s, net. 


Frans, les, de mon temps (par Vicamte G. d’Avenel). Paris? 
lon-Nourrit. 50. 
Iconoclasts: A Book of Dramatists (James Huneker). New Yorks 


Scribners. 50. 
Problems in (after the German -of Major 
H ie by Major J. H. V. Crowe). Smith, Elder. 65. *% 
Modern Utopia, A. (H. G. Wells). Chapman and Hall. 75. 6d. 
Question Macédonienne, la, et les Réformes en Turquie 


Voinov). Paris: Société Francaise d’Imprimerie et de 
Nicholas (Vol. XXXII. Part L).. 


piritual Independence (Hector Macpherson). 
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Tae Saturday Review. 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


FIVE YEARS in a PERSIAN TOWN. 


By the Rev. NAPIER MALCOLM. With Illustrations by Mirza ar 
Yazo1, anda Map. Square demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 


FROM THE CAPE to the ZAMBESI. 


By G. T. HUTCHINSON. With an Introduction by Colonel Frank 
RHODES C.B., D.S.O. With many Illustrations from Photographs taken by 
Colonel Ruopes and the AUTHOR. Square demy 8vo. gs. net. 


MAKERS OF MODERN HISTORY. 


NAPOLEON ili. CAVOUR. BISMARCK. By the Honble. EDWARD 
CADOGAN. Demy 8vo. 8s. net. 


A MOTHER OF CZARS. A Sketch 


of the Life of = Ba ge Wife of Paul I. Mother of 


and 
Alexander I. Nic If Century.” Demy GRANT, Author 
of “‘ The French Noblesoc of the tury.” Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


A CHEAP EDITION. Paper covers, 1s. net. 


IRELAND IN THE NEW CENTURY. 


With an <4 Re to x 4 Critics. By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE 
PLUNKETT OOER. 


LHASA AND ITS MYSTERIES. A 


eet of the Expedition 1903-1 By L. A. WADDELL, LL.D., C.B., 
C.LE., Lieutenant-Colonel Ind ian Medical Service. With 200 Illustrations 
from Special Photographs and Maps. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 


The Times says: ‘‘ We confidently commend the scholarly and delightful work 
which Colonel Waddell has written......the volume now before us, rich in information 
and instinct with literary could only have been produced by one who knew 
o Bayo a and customs of Tibet .....[t is sometimes asked whether any tangible 

ult has been secured by the expedition to Lhasa. There are, of course, results, 

and among them may be mentioned this charming work. All may find advantage 

4 its La oe The value of the work is enhanced by the most useful and typical 
otographs.” 


Two New 6s. Novels. 
THE HILL. By Horace A. VacueELt, 


Author of “ Brothers,” “ Pinch of Prosperity,” &c. With 8 full-page Iiustra- 
tions by Percy WaDHAM. (Ready next Wednesday. 


IN THE ARENA. BY Bootu TarkIncTOoN, 


Author of ‘* Monsieur B: 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND ITS 


was a A History from 1768 to 1830. By the late J. E. HODGSON, 


R.A., and F. A. EATON, M.A., tary of the Royal Academy. With 
Portraits. Large demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
THE SWORD OF ISLAM. By Arrtuur 


N. WOLLASTON, C.1.E., H.M.’s Indian (Home) he | With Illustra- 
tions, Square demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. (Ready next week. 


NOW READY. CHEAP EDITION. 


MAINE’S ANCIENT LAW. Demy 8vo. 


6d. net. 
Thiet is the only complete and co t Edition of Sir Henry Maine's 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 403. APRIL, 1905. 6s. 


2. LORD DUFFERIN. 

2 THE WANDERINGS OF ODYSSEUS. By Gi-serr Murray. 

3} HIPPOLYTE TAINE: PHILOSOPHER AND CRITIC. By H. 
Hersert Dopwe 

4 THE CARE OF THE INSANE. 

$- THE COLLECTED WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 
Couns. 

6. TWO GREAT CHURCHMEN': 
CANON LIDDON. 


PEARLS AND PARASITES. By A. E. Suiptey. 

OUR NEGLECTED MONUMENTS. 

THE EARLY ROMAN EMPERORS. By the Presipenr or Trinity. 
PREFERENCE: THE COLONIAL VIEW, 

THE CONDITION OF RUSSIA. 

WATTS AND WHISTLER. By R. E. Fry. 

THE UNEMPLOYED. 

NOTE ON THE SUGAR CONVENTION. 


By J. Cuurton 


BISHOP CREIGHTON AND 


SRE Se es 


“JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’S List. 


SOUTH AFRICA: 


A Glance at Current Conditions and Politics. 


By J. H. BALFOUR BROWNE, K.C. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


** A lively book, which lets foatihe into the actual position of affairs in a part o 
the world where, ‘though war has . a good many burning questions remain to 
be settled.” —Avening Standard and St. James's Gazette, 

‘ This is rather a book to read than to judge of by necessarily brief extracts. It 
will not be likely to disappoint anyone who gives it the serious attention which it 
fairly ¢ deserves.” —Standa rd. 


SECOND EDITION, ‘WITH AN INTRODUCTORY > NOTE ON THE 
UNIT OF FAMILY HOLDING UNDER EARLY TRIBAL CUSTOM. 


THE TRIBAL SYSTEM IN WALES. 
Being part of an Inquiry Into the Structure and 
Methods of Tribal Society. 

By FREDERIC SEEBOHM, LL.D. (Edin), Litt.D. (Camt.) 

With 3 Maps. 8vo. ras. 6d. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. With an Introduction by {; SHIELD 
a D.Sc., Professor of Pol med Economy in the University of 


THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By aac LIST. Translated by SAMPSON S. LLOYD. Crown 

vo. 68. net. 

“It is deeply interesting as the ay ose of the intellectual founder of the 
German Zoliversia. Daily J ournal, 


TWO ARGONAUTS IN SPAIN, 
By JEROME HART. New Edition. With 36 Full-Page Illustrations. 
Large Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


HANDBOOK OF HOMERIC 


STUDY. By HENRY BROWNE, S.J., M.A. New Coll Oxford ; Fellow 
of the Royal University of Ireland ; Professor of Greek at niversity ‘College, 
Dublin. With 22 Plates. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


FIFTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN 


. RELIGION. By JAMES MARTINEAU, Hon. LL.D. Harv. S.T.D. Lugd. 
Bat., D.D. Edin., D.C.L. Oxon. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
7S. 


A DAY AT DULWICH. By A. H. 


GILKES, Master of Dulwich College. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. net. 


** All Alleynians, both past and present, will, of course, bay Mr. A. H. Gilkes’s 
little book, "A Day at Dulwich, and those who are what is known in the jargon 
of the day as ‘ened judges’ will read it not once only, but many times, and pre- 


serve it. forming 
HAY FEVER. 
By WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK and GUY C. POLLOCK, 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

*,* This story is concerned with the adventures of a much and justly 
respected stockbroker, and ts founded on the known action of a drug 
sometimes prescribed for hay fever ; but, naturally, the Authors have 
aimed more at amusement than at scientific accuracy. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 412. .8vo. 6s. 
THE HISTORY OF BEUNVE AND THE. 
FIVE YEARS. ROMANT 


EARTHQUAKES AND THE NEW | ‘THE WORK OF JAMES McNEILL 

SEISM | WHISTLER. 

THREE PHASES OF PASTORAL A LIBERAL FRENCH NOBLE OF 
SENTIMENT. | THE REVOLUTION. 


TIBET. | THE PLAYS OF MR. BERNARD. 
LORD CHIEF JUSTICE SHAW. 

COLERIDGE. | THE UNIONIST PARTY AND. 
THE ARAB. | THE SESSION. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


No. 78. APRIL. Royal 8vo. §s. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 


CONTENTS. 

AN OXFORDSHIRE WILL OF 
123071231. By the Rev. H. Sacrer. 

THE MANUSCRIPTS AND DATE 
OF MARSIGLIO OF PADUA'S. 


1. ARTICLES. 
NOTES ON CAIUS GRACCHUS, 
By W. Fow er. 


BLAKE AND THE BATTLE OF 


SANTA CRUZ. By Professor | ‘“‘DEFENSOR PACIS.” By Jamgs 
Firta, LL.D. SuLLivan. 
THE NORTHERN UESTION | THE NAME OF NAVARINO. By 
CHANCE. | MILLER, 


IN By J. F. 
Part Il. | SIXTEENTH-CENTURY  MABS. 
2. NOTES AND DOCUMENTS. | OF IRELAND. By R. Duxtom 


By J. Horace Rounp. 
THE ST. AL § COUNCIL OF 4 NOTICES OF pEropical 
PUBLICATIONS. 


1213. By H. W. C. Davis. 
LONGMANS, GREEN &°CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, F.C. 
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THE 


Natural History Animals 


‘The Animal Life of the World in its various Aspects and Relations, 


BY 


J. R. AINSWORTH DAYVIS, M.A., 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge, and University College, Aberystwyth. 


A NATURAL HISTORY ON A NEW PLAN. 
COMPREHENSIVE IN SCOPE. 
SCIENTIFICALLY ACCURATE. 

SIMPLE IN STYLE. 

THOROUGHLY UP-TO-DATE. 

LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED. 

MANY BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED PLATES. 


Send a First Payment of 


CS. 


And the Complete Work will be 
forwarded. 


ALL CARRIAGE PAID. 


THE AUTHOR. It is needless to say that the production 
of such a work demanded a man who has devoted his life 
to the study of Biology and Zoology, and who at the same 
time is a gifted writer and expounder. This rare combina- 
tion has been found in the person of Professor J. R. 
Ainsworth Davis, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and University Cie » Aberystwyth. Briefly the Object 
of Professor Davis’s Work is to give in a readable form, in 
non-technical language, a general survey of the whole 
Animal World from the “shodpoiat of n Science, 
and the Work may fairly claim to be A NATURAL 
HISTORY ON A NEW PLAN, the first Comprehensive 
Work of its own special kind in ENGLISH. 


THE VOLUMES are sumptuously bound in red .o* 
with cover design in gold by the well-known artist, M 
Taiwin Morris, It is printed on paper specially made ioe 
the purpose, and. is lavishly Illustrated. Two cleverly 
constructed Anatomical Models accompany the Work, 
one of a Bee and one of a Pigeon. These Models show 


A BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF THE WORK. The Lawof: 


aang Animals that Feed on other Animals, Carnivorous 
Birds, Re pets, Fishes and Invertebrates, Animals which 
Feed on Plants, Omnivorous Animals, Devices by which 
Animals Escape being Eaten, Protecting Peculiarities of 


Form, Colour aq vod Habits, The Breath of Life, Life Histories’ 


of Animals, e of Eggs and Young, Instinct and Intelli- 
qn Economic Zoology, Zoological Theory, 
Coy 


THE WORK is so vast that it has required eight half 
volumes to contain all the information given. 


SOME OF THE ILLUSTRATORS. Mr. A. Fairfas 
Muckley, who is probably unsurpassed in the capacity to 
depict living creatures with absolute fidelity to detail with- 
out sacrificing the general artistic effect. Herr Fredrich 
Specht, one of the most eminent German Animal Painters 


of the past century. Herr W. Kuhnert, another talented | 


the internal Structure of the Insect and of a Vertebrate 


German, and Mr, M. A, 
Painter, &c., &c. 


Koekkoek, the talented Dutch 


AN ABSOLUTELY NEW WORK: DO NOT MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY. 


PROMINENT SUBSCRIBERS. 


HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. 
of Warwiek. sre London, SW. 
on, 
vei mas quere Bart.. Glo 
Doro ent’s Park, London, N.W. 
Hon. Walter Rothschild, ion, EC. 
ur jer Caytherns, Esq., F.S.A., Claverton, Barrow-in- 


Sir George Say ton, Lord St. West, Southport. 


J. Arthar Thomson, Esq., M.A., F.R.S.E., Professor of 
Natural Historv, The University, Aberdeen. 

Sir John Ogilvie, Esa Le ve 

M.A., LL.D., Training College, 


-, C.M., F.F.P.S., &c., Lauries- 
Rev 
Dr. outa 
Maurice eae. +, Wann Wen Schools, Swansea. 
n. Morton Ste Belford Park’ Edinburgh. 
Bur, ., Montgomery. 
Wm. 


Beck, Ulverston. 
Hon. Viscount ‘cit Bodmin, Cornwall. 
Alex. Beckie, 


A., Albyn Place School, 
Rev Sf A. . Hannah, M.A., Principal, Training College, 
D. t. Gwynne Vaughan, Esq., Botanist, University, 
ciaueblan, Esq., Natural History Museum, 


John 
Henderson, ical College Library, Glasgow. 
J. 


University Col 


P. 
Professor 


- Clark, Esq.,B.Se., Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
Esq., Professor of Chemistry, Glasgow. 
. Denham, 's Rectory, N 
J. & Professor of Natural History, 


Castle Street, Dover. . 
Protestor of Anatomy and Zoology, 


NATURAL HISTORY 
IS A SUBJECT 
OF INTEREST TO ALL. 


NATURAL HISTORY is 
the Wonderland of Science. 


It is a land of unimaginable 
beauty, of strange contrasts 
and delightful surprises, in 
which the unexpected meets 
us at every turn. It is 
boundless in extent and in- 
finite in variety, and, un- 
like other great domains of 
Science, is accessible to all 
who can spare a few 
moments for a quiet ramble 
within its frontiers. In such 
a ramble our best companion 
will be a man who has de- 
voted his life to the study 
of Nature, and has at the 
same time the rare gift of 
interpreting her marvels to 
others. But we are not all 
privileged to count natural- 
ists among our personal 
friends; and even a 
we do, we require 
THE NATURAL 
STORY OF ANIMALS 
to supplement and increase 
our knowledge. 


THE PRESS SAYS: 


Scotsman. 
“ This promises to be one of the most valuable and read- 
able Natural § Histories before the English-speaking public.” 


The Field. 

“Well illustrated with engravings showing not only the 
external form, but in many instances the internal anatomy 
and structure of the animals. ‘To the student who wishes 
to wert some —- knowledge of the science of 200 

the work prove exceedingly useful. 


Natare. 
“It is, indeed, one of the reproaches that may be legiti- 
mately brought against our present methods 
study that we attach far too much imp»rtance to aon i 
and recording minute differences between closely alli 
oe to the utter neglect of the study of their life- 


ars: volume is rendered highly at ive to the general 
reader by the beauty of its coloured plates and other illus- 
trations. 
The Academy and Literature. 

This is one of the very best order of popular books 
on science. It is without any charlatanry, and its claims 
on the score of illustrations and so forth are not meretricious 
but legitimate.” 

Land and Water. 

“‘ The issue is an event of considerable importance. The 
print and arrangement are excelient, and the illustrations 
and diagrams copious." 

Field Naturalists’ Quarterly. 

“ Field naturalists who are co acomplete 
work of this kind to their. li advised to 
subscribe to it.” 


SPECIAL ORDER FORM. 
The Proprietors, SATURDAY er] 33 Southampton Street, 


Please su ipply me with One p tae “The Natural History 
of Animals, ty Prof. Davis, in 8 vols. cloth, all paid. 
1 herewith enclose initial payment of 7s., and agree to remit to 
whomsoever you may. depute par month for the next Seven 
Months, which wii] make the cost of the Work. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers 


NEW Gs. NOVELS. 
A SPOILER OF MEN. 


By RICHARD MARSH, Author of “‘ The Beetle.” 
FLORENCE WARDEN’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE YOUNGEST MISS BROWN. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “‘ The House on the Marsh.” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
LEAVENWORTH CASE.”—On April 10. 


THE MILLIONAIRE BABY. 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, Author of ‘‘ The Leavenworth 


The following 6s. Novels wil! be Ready Shortly. 
THE PHANTOM TORPEDO-BOATS. By ALLEN Upwarp. 
STINGAREE. By E. W. Hornunc. 
THE ERROR OF HER WAYS. By FRANK BARRETT. 
THE MISSING ELIZABETH. = By AvELINE SERGEANT. 
BALIOL GARTH. By ALGERNON GISSING. 
DON TARQUINIO. By Fr. Roure. 
DILYS. By Mrs. F. E. PENNY. 


Fcap. 8vo. picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


LI TING OF LONDON. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS (‘ Daconer”). 
Pott 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. Vol. I. 


(NEW VOLUME OF THE ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY.) 


SHORTLY. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE WILD MARQUIS: 


Life and Adventures of ARMAND GUERRY DE MAUBREUIL 
(the Would-be Assassin of Napoleon I.). 
By ERNEST A. VIZETELLY, Author of “ With Zola in England.” 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


“Land and: Water” Country Programme. 


The agricultural industry is in urgent need of support and assist- 
ance. In the interests of our rural population, the landlords, the 
farmers, and the farm labourers, we shall strenuously advocate the 
various items of ‘‘Our Country Programme” as embodied below. 
We hope to gain not only the approval and sympathy of our readers, 
but the hearty co-operation, support, and assistance of all who have 
the interests of the country at heart. The prosperity of agriculture, 
however, can only be achieved by the united action of all classes of 
the rural population. In this, as in all things, unity is strength. 


& 


The following points are advocated by 


LAND AND WATER ILLUSTRATED. 


1.—Reform in the present Rating System. 
il.—_Improving the housing, the surroundings, and the 
education of the rural labourer. 
ill.—Improving the economic conditions of Agriculture. 
lV.—Increased facilities for selling and forwarding 
countryside goods. 
V.—Restriction of all unnecessary expenditure by local 
authorities. 
Vi.—Assisting agriculture by State legislation and State 
money. 
Vil.—Reduction of taxation on all cultivated lands. 
If you agree with any, or all, of these points, will you 
give us your support? If so, please write and tell 
us SO. 


LAND AND WATER ILLUSTRATED. 
Price Sixpence. 
Post free 6}d. from The Publishers, LAND AND WATER pee 
12 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. * a 


HE AGE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. A Sketch 
of the period of sf aoc Roive.s which claims among its representatives 


By CHARLES NEWTON 
SCOTT. New’ and NDON : 


The Leedenhall 


edition. 
{Three-and-Sixpence. 


Ltd., 50 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


J. H. SHORTHOUSE. | 


Edited by his Wife. In Two Volumes. Illustrated. Extra crown vo. 278. net. 
VOLUME V. READY NEXT TUESDAY. 


DIARY & LETTERS OF 
MADAME D’ARBLAY (1778-1840), 


as Edited by her Niece, CHARLOTTE BARRETT. With Preface and 
Notes by Austin Dosson. ‘With Photogravure Portraits and other Sketches. 
In 6 vols. 8vo. Vol. I., 8-June, r78x. Vol. II., 2781-1786. Vol. III. 
1768. ol. 1788—July, 1791. Vol. V., July, 
1791—April, 1802. ros. 6d. net each. 

VOLUME III. NOW REA 


HISTORY of MODERN "ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL. InsVols. Vol. III.—Fromthe DEATH OF LORD 
PALMER RSTON IN 1865 to 1876. 
Previously Published.—V ols. 1. and Il. 8s. 6d. net each. 

The Morning Post says of Vol. I1.: “*Mr. Paul writes with an admirable 
restraint. It is evident that he has not only studied his period, but lived through it, 
and he writes of each event as if it had happened yesterday ..... He has succeeded in 
maintaining a tone of impartiality that we should have thought impossible ; his 
fulness is remarkable, both in the number of subjects he discusses and in the com- 
pleteness with which he presents both sides of every question.” 


ISSUE NOW READY 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World: Edited by 
J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDE TO 
ITALY AND SICILY. With 19 Maps 
and 36 Plans. Fifth Edition, 1 10s, net. 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Volume. 
DERBYSHIRE. By J. B. Firts. With 
Illustrations by NELLY ERICHSEN. Extra crown &vo. gilt top, 6s. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY. 


Lectures on HAMLET, OTHELLO, KING LEAR, and MACBETH. 
By A. C. BRADLEY. LL.D., Litt.D., Pr of Poetry i in the University 
of Oxford. 8vo. 10s. net. ~ 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW NOVEL. 
FOND ADVENTURES. Tales of the 


Youth of the World. Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


8vo. &s. 6d. net. 


‘PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE. by A. C. PIGOU, M.A., F.S.S. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE LOGIC OF HUMAN CHARAC- 


TER. By CHARLES J. WHITBY, B.A., M.D.Cantab. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN CO., ‘Limited, London. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS BY THE OLD MASTERS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellin Street 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, April 17, at One o'clock precisely, ENG AVINGS 
and by the Old including collection formed in 
Italy between the years 1760 and 17 ¢ property of a clergyman. 
two days prior. y be had. 


ENGRAVINGS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, April 18. at One o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS 
from various sources, including mezzotints, portraits after the great Masters of the 
English ston § fancy subjects in stipple, and engravings in colours by and afte 
Bart d, Wheatley, Angelica Kaufmann, and others. 


be two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


NERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
= INSTITUTIONS IN AND A BROAD, COLONIES, AMERI 


A Monthly Catal 
on val VALUED CATALGGUED’ AND 


Telegraphic Address: Codes : Unicove and A B C. 
home: CENTRAL 1515 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUES, 187 Piccapitry, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, samers and Cata d. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice so Bindions for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 290 pp. 58. 


FIENDS AND ANGELS: 


nen A Story of the Living Dead. 


A romance of thrilling interest, which once read will never be forgotten, 


te a Gilbertian manner 
ae. . ‘fits the crime’ in quite a James Gazette, 


A. H. STOCKWELL, 6 Creed Lane, Ludgate Hill, London, EC. 
5°3 
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EDUCATION. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, “SUSSEX.— 
Head Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. Air 
very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: The Master of ene, 
Cambridge ; the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and others 


ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP ExX- 

AMINATION, June 6, 7, & 8. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), one 

of £56, four or more of £50, and four or more of £30 annum. Council Nomi- 

nations, value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to 
obtain a Scholarship. For particulars apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — THE ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be — on June 6, 7 and 8. 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value rangi fing be ween £80 and £20 
per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SC OLARSHIPS of £20 
per annum for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; and THREE Boe gee 
confined to candidates for Army Examinations: also several HOUSE HI- 
BITIONS of £20 per annum or candidates must be #~ 15, 
and Junior candidates under 14 on Mey st. Apply to the Bursar, the College, 
Cheltenham. 


*T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND 
COLLEGE. 
‘The SUMMER SESSION will begin April 2sth, 1 
Students can reside in the Walls, subject to the 
Collegiate Regulations. 
The Hospital contains a service of 750 Beds. _Schalenhign and Prizes of the 
aggregate value of nearly £9co are awarded annually. 
Special Classes for the ae 2 Scientific and the other London University 


Examinations, for the E.R for other Higher re 


There is a large, thorou i well-equi d cricket-grou 
For further ply, personally or by ister to Mr. W. DOUGLAS 
M.C. of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 


London, E.C. 
A Handbook forwarded on application. 
RUNDEL CHROMOS. 


number in stock ; many ones. 
for this month’s ed List. 
SAINT JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 


POLLO THEATRE. 


HENRY Low ENFELD, Sole 


Proprietor. Tom B. Davis, Lessee and Manager. Mr. GrorcEe 
Epwarpes’ Sgason. Every. Evening at 8.15. VERON IQUE. Matinée 
Saturday next at 2.0, 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 
‘ 
: Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Nothing better could be wished for." —British Weekly. 
‘* Far superior to ordinary guides.”—Daily Chronicie. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


“ Very emphatically tops them all."—Daily Graphic. 
LO N DO N “ A brilliant book.” — Times. 


“ Particularly good.” —Acadenry. 
By E. C. COOK and 4th Edition, Revised, 
AND E:T. COOK, M.A. 
24 Ma S. 
ENVIRONS. 60 filustrations 
“The best handbook to London ever issued.” phir seed Daily Post. 


** Lord Knollys is commanded by the King to thank 
Mr. Darlington for a copy of the New Edition, so well 
got up, of ‘ London and Environs.’ ” 


60 Ilus., Maps, and Plans, ss. 
NORTH WALES. 


100 — Maps, and Plans, ss. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


Visitors to Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. Leonards, 
Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Exmouth, 
Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, 
Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, "seilly Isles, 
St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, Lynton 
head, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, Weston-super- 
Ware, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod Wells, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Aberystwyth, 
Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Lian- 
dudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Lianfairfechan, 
Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, 
Bettws-y-Coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, 
Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1/- each 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. Lonpon: SIMPKIN’S. 
Paris & New York: BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


PHS.—Beautiful » Ruins, &c., in Ni 
y, Sweden, rance, Switzerland Italy, 
urkey, Zypt, also Lakes Wales, and 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


Special Articles : 
TWENTIETH CENTURY POLITICIANS, 
VIII.—_Sir Henry Campbeil-Bannerman. 
UTOPIA UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 


FINANCE AND INSURANCE. 
By THE CITY EDITOR. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 
Offices: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


aa. weekly. 


THE 


“ARMY AND NAVY CHRONICLE.” 


Established Januazy 1900. 


NEW SERIES, JANUARY 1905. 


The ‘* A. and N. C.” is the only Illustrated Naval and Military 
Magazine in existence. 

Its contents include a Full- page with short Biographical 
Sketch of some Naval or Military Celebrity; Stations of the Army 
and Navy; a Diary of Coming Events in the two Services ;_ IIlus- 
trated Articles on the Army and Navy month by month; Reviews 
of Service Books; Notes on Novelties; Articles on Service Topics 
of the Day; Naval and Military Stories, &c. 

The “A, and N. C.” is published monthly, on the second or third 
Friday in each month ; price 6¢., post-free 8a. 

Subscription, 8s. a year, post free, 
Orrices: 111 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SA D, and er BO. 

F. GREEN & CO. ead Offices: 
Managers | KNDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For + e appl Coton to the a firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 

Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


Pp. & Oo. COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
SERVICES. 


p O. FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
- MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and New Zealand. 


p CHEAP TERETE PLEASURE and 
. . ROUND THE WOR TOURS. For Particulars. 
apply at the London Offices, 122 Leadenhail dk E.C., or Northumberland 


Avenue, W.C. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE. 


Every bottle of this well-known remedy for 
ww COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA, DIARRHCA, 
DYSENTERY, &c., 


bears on the Stamp the name of the inventor, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE. | 


t Physicians 


N.B.—Numerous Testi: ials from enti: 
accompany each bottle. 


Of all Chemists, 1/13, 2/9, and 4/6. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORT OF THE SEVENTY-NINTH 
ANNUAL MEETING. 
Results of the Past Year’s Business. 
Amount of Assurances Accepted during the year 
1904 (for which 5,466 Policies were issued)... £2,433,739 


Amount Received in Purchase of Annuities during 

Claims by Death and Survivance under Policies 

during the year 1904, inclusive of Bonus 


Subsisting Assurances at November 15,1904 ... 28,155,265 


REVENUE .. ... £1,431,234 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS, £11,320,875, being an increase 
during the year of £306,558 


DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1905. 


The Fifteenth Division of Profits will be made amongst Policies in 
existence at November 15, 1905. The Company have already 
declared Bonus ADDITIONS to Policies to the amount of more than 
SgvEN MILLIONS STERLING. 


Favourable Terms for Annuities, 


EDINBURCH (Head Office)—3 CEORCE STREET. 


LONDON—83 King William St., E.C,, and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W.; 
DUBLIN—59 Dawson Street. 


ApgERDEEN—173 Union Street. | GLasGow—102 Hope Street. 
Be.rast--22A Donegall Place, | Legps—City Square. 
BrrminGHAmM—Cannon Street. | Liverroot—28 Exchange Street East. 
Bristot—44 Baldwin Street. MANCHESTER—65 King Street. 
CarpirFF—67 Queen Street. | Newcastte—Neville Street. 


CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS LTD, 


THE ordinary genera! meeting of the shareholders of the Calcutta Tramways Com- 
pany, Ltd., was held on Wednesday, at the offices, 1 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
under the presidency of Mr. E. C. Morgan (the Chairman of the Company). 

The Secretary (Mr. W. R. Elston) having read the notice convening the meeting 
and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: The capital account was only altered by the paying up of 
potas fo shares alluded to in the report, which brought up the total a the paid 
capital to £525,000, leaving £175,000 don D ber 31. The net result of 
the accounts showed that the proportion of expenses to income remained almost 
exactly the same as during the year 1903—that 1s, in round figures, 50 per cent.— 
aresult which he thought was not unsatisfactory. 

From the st averages at the end of the report it appeared that 
the number of additional miles run was comparatively small, being only about 
80,000; but the running had been more scientifically adjusted, so that the earnings 
per mile run had increased by about jd. per mile. On ibe ovher hand, the running 
of thick services at the busy hours had naturally requirea the employment of more 
motor-men, conductors, and other members of the staff ; so that the expenses per 
<ar-mile were also higher by 4d. per mile, the actual gain was 3d. per car-mile, and 
the greater conveniences offered to business customers tended to increase their 
cumbers. He outlined the work ahead which made it necessary to provide further 
capital, and with that object a further issue of 35,000 shares was made last month. 
They proposed to add a further sum of £8,442 8s. out of the year’s profits to the 
depreciation fund, which, with the sum of £6,557 12s. premium on the sale of the 
surplus shares of the previous issue, made a total contribution of £15,000 for the 
year, and brought the amount of that fund to Laaron 12s, 1d. Of this £27,68017s. 7d. 
was already invested in Exchequer Bonds of the British Government, and the 
balance should be invested in similar securities as soon as the shareholders agreed to 
their proposals. It was extremely satisfactory to the directors to be able to make this 
recommendation whilst at the same time paying a dividend at an enhanced rate. 
It ~~ the directors much pleasure once more to record their appreciation of the 
work done by their staff in Calcutta. 

Colonel Sir C. E. Howard Vincent seconded the motion for the adoption of the 
. ~ and accounts, which was unanimously to. 

¢ Chairman proposed : ‘‘ That a dividend at the rate of ss. per share for the 
half-year ended Woetuhen 31, 1904, making. with the six per cent. interim dividend 
id. a total dividend for the year of 8 per cent., be and is hereby declared, 

such dividend to be paid on April 11, free of income-tax.” 

Sir Henry Kimber, M.P., seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

PX Chairman moved a vote of thanks to the managing agent and staff at 
cutta. 

Mr. Kilby seconded the motion, which was at once agreed to. 

A vete of thanks to the Chairman and his co-direotors, and a brief acknowledg- 
ment from the Chairman, terminated the proceedings. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used 


for 8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 
F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workh Rec ded 
Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton a R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free).HEWIT, 66 Division Street, Sheffield. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Com and General Advertising. Advice, 


BEYER, PEACOCK & CO.,LTD. 


Tue annual general meeting of Beyer, Peacock & Co., Ltd., was held on 
Thursday at the Westminster Palace Hote!, S.W., Sir Vincent Caillard (Chairman 
of the Company) presiding. 

The London Secretary (Mr. Alan S. King) read the notice convening the meeting 
and the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman regretted that the accounts did not tell a more pleasant story. He 
did not know that there were any special points requiring elucidation, except, 
perhaps, the fact that they had written off upwards of £12,000 from goodwill by 
appropriation from capital reserve. He explained that they decided to pay the 
second half-yearly dividend on the preference shares, although, with the estimates 
then before them, it was clear that that payment would swallow up pretty well the 
whole of the carry-forward of the previous year—indeed, the carry-forward did not 
quite cover the payment—because they had such a large balance at their bankers’ 
that there was no reason to ask the prefe shareholders to forego their divi- 
dend. That would merely have had the effect of increasing the bankers’ balances, 
which would have served no useful purpose. They would have seen a note in the 
auditers’ report to the effect that loss may arise on the eventual realisation.of some 
of the work in progress, but he was able to assure them that the results-of this 
present half-year, taken asa whole, would not only show no loss, but would be 
fairly satisfactory, considering how great the depression of trade had been—and, 
indeed, still was. He did not think there was any other explanation of the un- 
welcome results of the past year than the depression of trade just mentioned. Im- 

in had been made, and next year he expected to be able 


to tell them that still further improvements had been carried out. British locomotive- 
makers depend almost entirely on colonial and foreign orders ; all the great British 
railway companies make their own locomotives ; they very rarely give an order out, 
and when they do there is such a scramble for it—if oversea trade was in the 
condition in which it was last year—that the price obtained does not cover the cost 
of the engines. Then they had foreign competitors, working under more agreeable 
conditions at home, who drive foreign prices down for purposes of their own. 
The condition of trade for British locomotives for the past year was well 
exemplified by the aggregate value of locomotives exported during the three years 
1902, 1903, and 1904; these were, respectively, in round figures, £2,300,000, 
£2,359,c00, and £1,929,000, last year thus showing a drop of £371,000 on 1902 and 
%430,000 on 1903. They had maintained, and were maintaining, the gnised 
excellence of their workmanship. There were some indications that trade was 
reviving. He begged to move: ‘‘ That the report and accounts be adopted.” 

Sir Frederic Lacy Robinson, K.C.B., seconded the motion, and after discussion 
it was carried unanimously. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
directors. 


GREAT BOULDER PERSEVERANCE 


The third ordinary general meeting of the Great Boulder Perseverance Gold 
Mining Company, Limited, was held on Wednesday at Salisbury House, London 
Wall, Sir West Ridgeway presiding. . 

The Chairman said that at the end of the past year they had, after providing for 
all liabilities, a balance of profit, including £21,500 brought forward, of about 
£256,000. It was a satisfactory feature in the past administration of the company 
that the entire cost of develapments, and almost the entire cost of the plant, had 
been met out of revenue. The amount distributed in dividends for the past year 
was £210,000, which represented 15 per cent. on the par value of the shares. He 
thought the shareholders would admit that was a fair rate of dividend. With 
regard to the work at the mine, the main ore body of the Lake View lode, which 
produced so much in the past, had been proved payable to the 1,100-ft. level, and 
the most noteworthy feature of the developments during 1904 was the opening-up of 
the El Oro lode, which had already added 16,000 tons to the ore reserves down to 
the 400-ft. level, and there was every hope that, with further merge ag this 
would be materially increased. This was a very satisfactory state of things, and 
the prospects were most encouraging. With regard to the report of the West 
Australian Royal Commission, it would be remembered that certain chesges 
were made against some of the directors of this Company. As the shareholders 
were aware, the matter had been referred by the Board to Sir John Bonsor 
a member of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and aiter a cateful 
and patient investigation he had entirely exonerated the directors, and had 
declared ctically that there was no foundation for those charges. They 
owed a debt of gratitude to the West Austtalian Government for appointing 
that Commission, who had a ae difficult and delicate duty to perform, and 
they acquitted themselves admirably except in this one instance. If it were 
the painful duty of a Royal Commission to make a charge it should have been 
categorically stated, and the offender unmistakably indicated. Dealing with the 
rec dations of the ission, he expressed the willingness of the Board to 
comply with them. He had been much interested, as no doubt most of the share- 
holders had been also, by reading a letter published in the 7imes last Monday from 
Mr. James, the Agent-General for Western Australia. Mr. James had done him an 
injustice, because he had stated that, as Chairman of this Company, he had advised 
the shareholders to let ‘‘ sleeping dogs lie.” His advice had reference entirely to 
the internal disputes of this Company, such as the miscalculations of ore reserves by 
Mr. Nichols, to the mismanagement of the late Chairman, and soon; but he studiously 
and particalarly excepted the report of the Royal Commission and the wider issues 
involved by it. He could not understand how Mr. James could have fallen into the 
mistake, ith the rest of his able and temperate letter the Board were in entire 
sympathy and in entire harmony. They welcomed the desire and intention of 
the West Australian Government to purify this great mining industry, and they 
would co-operate with them to the best of their power. They had already adopted 
all the recommendations of the Commission, and he now saw that Mr, James 
proposed another Committee, which was to inquire how these improper practices 
arose. As tothe constitution of the Board, Mr. Gaskell did not offer himself for 
re-election. Mr. C. D. Rose, M.P., who joined the Board last July solely for the 
purpose of extricating the Company from their difficulties, was very reluctant to 
retain his seat, and had only consented to do so in response to the earnest request 
of his colleagues. He himself enly accepted office after being satisfied that he was 
to be associated with men of reputation, and with a name which they would not 
lightly risk, and also on the understanding that he was to have as colleagues inen 
ake were in complete harmony with the policy he proposed—honest and intelli- 
gent administration, vigorous development, and a frank, unreserved attitude 
towards the shareholders. He had not been disappointed. He added that the 
directors i ly rec ded the election of the Consulting Engineer (Mr. 
Edward Hooper) as a member of the Board. 

Sir Christopher Furness having seconded the motion, after a short discussion it 
was unanimeusly agreed to, and a vote of thanks to the terminated the 
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BONANZA, LIMITED. 


BALANCE-SHEET, 3ist December, 1904. 


#XPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


ist January, 1904, to 3ist December, 1904. 
(On a basis of 100,150 tons milled.) 


LIABILITIES. 


Dr. 
To Capital Account— 


200,000 Shares of reach .. £200,000 0 © EXPENDITURE. 
Sundry Creditors — De. Cost. Cost po 
On account of Wages, Stores, £ 2 & d 
&e. ee ee £7,442 12 1 To Mixing ee 70,437 £10 014 
Sundry Shareholders— Sorting, Crushing on Sateen 
Unclaimed Dividends, Nos. 1 Trimming... an 6,718 5 3 Of 4't00 
tor 4790 17 10 Milling 14,432 16 6 2 10'587 
Dividend No. of per cent. 70,200 © Cyaniding Sands .. 17,617 16 6 o 2 6'237 
90,799 87 10 Cyaniding Slimes ee $363 O o8se 
Transvaal Government — General Expenses 4372 2-0 10477 
Ten per cent. Profits Tax for Head Office .. .. #399 1 9 
year 1904, as provisionally Head Transfer Office .. 805 9 2 
accepted by Chief — European Agencies .. 1,095 £11 
of Revenue .. %722 2 Directors’ and Auditors’ Fees 1,462 10 0 
7.935 25 —. 
Balance— 113,99 610 2 9°16) 
As per Profit and Loss Account 15,344 16 8 Development Redemption - 10,015 0 0 © 2 0o'000 
£303,300 11 9 Palance, Profit— 124,006 612 1 4 
Carried to Profit and Loss Ac- 
ASSETS count 155,693 9 5 
As per Balance-sheet, 31st De- 
cember, 1903'-. £125,000 © REVENUE. 
Permanent Works, Shafts— Cr. Value. Value per ton. 
As per Balance-sheet, 31st De- | By Mill Gold— sa. 
cember, 1903 £4,385 16 4 Realised and in traasit.. 262,645 3 7 12 5°763 
Less amount redeemed ee 8,602 Cyanide Gold— 
42,783 12 4 Realised and in transit . 114,292 14 2 
Development — | AL 
As per Balance-sheet, 31st De- | 275,937 18 4 215 3°655 
cember, 1903 .. eo Birt Sundry Revenue— CH 
Less amount redeemed 8,412 16 0 , Interest on Deposit Accounts, Rents, 
— 14$55 15 3 erages, & 
Brok 3, &c. 2,766 17 © 6%63r 
As per Balance-sheet, 31st De- £279,704 16 3 £2 15 10°286 CA 
cember, 1903 .. 33,673 0 
Less net proceeds of sale of Wi 
old Hauling Engine .. oe 297 14 2 
pene PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ending 3ist Decomber, 
33,375 § 10 1904, 
Less depreciation.» 9.220 Dr. 
26,155 0-0 To Depreciation— £ 
Buildings — Machinery and Plant.. 9,229 § 10 
As per Balance-sheet, 31st De- Buildings 2,565 © Oo 
cember, 1903. 12,553 0 Live Stock and V: ehicles 205 8 
Less depreciation.. 2,565 Furniture Account, Office, &c. 64 
9,988 12,054 7 6 To: 
553,582 7 5 Dividend Account— 
Stores— No. 1 of 8s. per share, de- 
On band .. «£4,205 11 8 clared 13th June, 1924 82,c00 0 
In transit .. 274 5 5 No. 12 of 7s. per share, de- RA 
4.473 17 clared December, 1904 70,000 0 0 MI 
Live Stock and Vehicles .. ee 4t0 8 35*,000 @ 
Less Depreciation ae Oe 205 1: 8 Transvaal Government 1o per 
20 0 0 cent. Tax— A. 
Furniture Account .. ee 280 17 9 For year 1904, as provisionally : 
Less Depreciation 64 0 accepted by Chief ya 
21617 9 of Revenue .. 9,722 § 2 
—— 4,900 84 10 Expenditure and War 
Cash on Call oe oe ee 114,014 3 10 j Account— 1 
Gold in Transit .. 1,408 12 15 This Company’s share of Legal tar 
Standard Bank, Ltd., Leodon = Expenses, &c., in connection A. 
Dividend Accounts .. 2,753 9 10 with the Appeal to House of 
Standard Bank, Limited, Jobaa- Lords with reference to the ma 
nesburg— gold seized by late Z.A.R. . 273 0 6 ¥ 
Current Account ee F 124 210 Less refund of Insurance paid Tap 
8312 7 on gold 75 6 
118,324 2 0 
Sundry Debtors .. 14217 6 270 15 an¢ 
Sundry Investments— Balarce— bel 
Witwatersrand Native La- Carried to BalanceSheet .. 15,344 16 8 7 
bour Association, Ltd. 3338 10 
ato Shares of £1, of which £187,392 4 4 
128. per share is paid up. Ce. p 
Deposit of £1 5s. per By Balance— s. d. 
on the above As per Balance-sheet, 31st December, 1903 oo ee 31411 
Expenditure aud Revenue— 
Co-operative Exchange Yard, Balance of Account for 1904 135,608 9 
17 Capital "Shares 
of £80, of which £16 
per share is paid u ‘ 
Be » Director. as | 
portation Agency, Ltd. 630 0 Fe M. CECIL, Secretary} 
1,050 Shares of £3 each, of 
which t2s. per share is We hereby certify that we have d and compared the Books and Vouchers 
paid up. of the Bonanza, Limited, and that this Balance Sheet, with the Expenditure and ‘ 
—— 1,29 10 o Revenue and Profit and Less Accounts, is a trne and correct Statement of the Com- A. 
— 124,713 4 4  pany’s affairs as at 31 December, 1604. 39 
NO. MOON 
is ANE: PAGE, Incorporated Accountants, | Auditors cha 
JOHANNESBURG, 22nd February, 1905. 
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A Prospectus is now being issued by ’ 


VEDRINE COMPANY, Limited 


(Incorporated unier the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900), 


BODY BUILDERS FOR MOTOR VEHICLES, 
WHICH STATES AMONG OTHER THINGS THAT THE 


CAPITAL - 


£130,000 


IS DIVIDED INTO 


130,000 SHARES OF £1 EACH, 


That the DIRECTORS OFFER FOR SUBSCRIPTION at Par upon the Terms of the Prospectus 


65,000 SHARES OF 


£1 EACH, 


Payable as follows :— 


On Application ove ove 
On Allotment its ove 
On 17th May, 1905 


and Continent. 


That the SUBSCRIPTION LIST will OPEN on THURSDAY, 13th April, 1905, and will CLOSE ono 
before FRIDAY, 14th April, for Town, and on or before MONDAY, 17th April, for the Country 


£0 2 6 per Share 


ove ove ove 7 6 3 


£100 


The Directors and Officials of the Company are :— 
A. et Ce, 7 Quai de Seine, Courbevoie, near Paris, 


ALEXANDRE! DARK 12 Rue Eugéne, Flachart, Paris, 
of a, Demag and Company, Limited, Manufacturers of * Darracq Mi 


ARROTT, 45 Great h S nang ay W., Chairman of 
arrott and Letts, Limited, and Dion Bouton, Limited, 


ULCOQ, Idol London, E.C.,‘Director of Chamlers Guthrie 
id Co., Limited, Merchants and Bankers. 

CAMILLE E BLOCH, 27 Avenue d’Eylau, Paris, Manager of William Whiteley, 

WILLIAM ‘KERR STEEDMAN, Writer to the Signet, 6 Alva Street, Edinburgh. 


Managers. 
FERNAND AUVILLAIN Manager 
FERNAND CHARLES, Techilical Manager | of A. Vedrine et Cie. 
ALBERT BERTIN, Head 


Bankers. 
MARTIN’S BANK, Limited, 68 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 


Brokers. 
doxpon— FREMANTLE and RIGG, g and 10 Tokenhouse Yard, and Stock 


ge, E. 
Mancuester—A, W. WALTON and CO., 26 Brown Street, and Stock 
Exchange. 


Solicitors. 
ALPH C. LEACH, 20 Serjeants' Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
MELLOR and CO., § Coleman Street, London, E- ; 


: Auditors. 
A. A, YEATMAN and CO., C.A., 2 Coleman Street, London, E.C, 


tary and Registered Office. 
JAMES NICOLSON, 16 and 17 Broad Street Avenue, London, E.C, 


The PROSPECTUS further states amongst other things : 


The Gung) has been formed for the purpose of taking over as a going concern, 
f Vedsine further developing the well-known and prosperous business of 
ge et “Cie, Manufacturers of Bodies for Motor Vehicles, Courbevoie, near 
Paris. The Co ~ acquires the Lease of the Factory and premises at Cour- 
bevoie (the Bony iod of about Ez years to run), fixed and movable 
machinery, plant and coallenden furniture, drawings, models, &c. 
The business was founded by Mr. Vedrine, and under his energetic ement 
rapid development has been achieved, the turnover having increased from £44,892 
ae year ended September 30, 1902, to £105,423 in the year ended September 30, 


CHARLES 


woot = from 500 to hands. The customers are very numerous 
and of the best known of motor-cars. The business is 
believed to be one of the most important undertakings of its kind in Europe. 

The following excerpts from the books show the development of the business :— 


SALES DURING THE YEARS 


£105,423 


In converting the above figures the exchange has been taken at 
om 25 francs 20 centimes to the £. 
sales for the five months from rst October, 1904, to the’28th February, r 

which are the quietest months of the year, have amounted to 440.455 18s. rod ~— 
compared with £29,944 38. ad. for the corresponding period of the previous year. 
Mr. Vedrine states that the ers for car bodies at present on hand exceed the 
orders on hand at any previous date, and include orders from makers of most of the 
best known motor cars. 

« The books and profit and loss accounts for the two years ended 30th September, 
3904, have been examined by A. A. Yeatman & Co., C.A., and their certificate is 


as follows : 
“To the Directors of 
“A. Vepringe anp Company, LimiTEeDy 
«GENTLEMEN, 
We have examined the fhe Sete ond accounts of the business carried on by Messrs, 
A. Vedrine et Cie., at Courbevoie, Paris, for the two years from the rst October, 
1902, to the 3oth ‘September, 1904 hereby certify that, after making certain 


adjustments and providing for bad 3 and doubtful Vices and depreciation, but without 
charging interest on partners’ — s and loans, or 
partners remuneration or income tax, 


i any allowance for 


the profits were as follows, viz. :— 


** For the year ending 30th September, 1903 ..--.seesscesereee £6,707 6 1 
For the year ending 30th September, 1904 26,008 35 
“ The valuations of the stock on hand are certified by Mr. A. Vedrine. 
yi — the above figures the exchange has taken at Fes. 25.20 


“A. A. YEATMAN & CO., 
“Chartered Accountants, 
2 Coleman Street, London, E.C, 


to 


sth April, rc05.” 

As above shown the sales for the five months ended 28th Fe! last are 30 
per cent. in excess of the sales tor the corresponding period of the previous 
| ae This is a much quieter period of the year than the seven months to 

follow, and Mr. Vedrine estimates that the turnover for the whole year will 


‘ amount to about £140,000 (force majeure excepted). On this turnover Mr. 


Vedrine anticipates that the profits for the year ending 3oth ae 1905, 

should amount to about 25800 
To pay a dividend of 10 per cent. on the whole capital of the 

Company requires Only ee £13,000 
Which should leave, on the above estimate of ph aA Vedrine, the sub- 

stantial surplus Directors’ and Office 

Expenses, Reserve Fund, Dividend OF £12,000 


In addition to the above figures the Company a the rights of the Vendors 
under the after-mentioned agreement of Jan’ 6, 1905, 8 with the Société Lyonnaise 
de Carrosseries Automobiles, Modéles A. Ve e et Cie., whereby the latter are 
authorised to manufacture car bodies of Mr. Toaine! s models, and bound not to sell 
any of these outside Lyons and district, nor to sell at lower prices than this 
Company. This Company will receive for fifteen years from October 1, >er 
cent. of the net profits ot the Société Lyonnaise, and it is anticipat this 
should yield a very sub 

The Company is entitled to the profits of the business from October 1, 1904, and 
pays no interest in respect thereof. 

An important feature is that the business is in no way dependent upon inventions 
and improvements in the mechanism of Motor-Cars. Although the manufacturers 
of mechanical parts of Motor-Cars may be subjected to change of ideas and fashions, 
the manufacture of the coaches or bodies for cars must always go = and every new 
—- ment in the Motor industry should tend to the i of thi 

edrine agrees to act as Managing Director of the Com ym | fee a period of 
mi. qenne from 1st October, 1904, and he is to wanes an annual remuneration of 
41,000 during the first five years of this and £1,600 during the succeedi 
five years. He is also to receive 5 Tenet cent. of the annual profits in excess o 
10 — cent. on the Capital of the Com) 

e services of Fernand Auvillain, Techni- 
cal Manager ; and Albert Bertin, Head stness Ma in tl n securect 
for a period of five years from the date of incorporation of th the eae at the 
pe paid to them by the Vendors immediately prior thereto, subject to the 

pee = being entitlec to terminate these ¢ ements on not more than six 
months’ notice. The business will bang be carried on with the same management 
under which it has been so 

Out of the present issue f oem 50,000 will be provided for stock and are | capital. 

The Directors will not proceed to allotment until the whole of the hares now 

are su . his has 

The Company will pay a brokerage Gd. per Share on all Shares applied for by 
the public—allotted on applications bearing Brokers’ stamps, but not on applications 
attached to underwriting contracts. 

s Application will be made to the London Stock Exchange for a quotation of the 


A copy of the Memorandum of Association, with the names, descriptions, and 
addresses of the Signatories, and the ‘number of Shares subscribed for them re- 
spectively, is printed in the fold of the prospectus, and forms part of it. This 
notice is not intended to be an invitation to subscribe for shares. Applications for 
Shares will only be accepted as the form accompan: the prospectus, and = 
the terms of the prospectus. lew ng ony om contains all the particulars required 

py ew, is dated rath April, 1905, and been filed with the Registrar of Joint 


Stock Companies. 
ication may be obtained from the offices of the 


Prospectuses and forms of a; 
Company, or from a" prebencate, ers, S , or Auditors, or on receipt of a 


APPLICATION FOR ‘PROSPECTUS. 
To the Secretary of 
A. Veprine and Co., Limit ed, 
, 16 and 17 Broad Street Avenue, London, E.C, 
Please send a Copy of the Prospectus of A. Vedrine and Co., Limited, to 


Name. 


AdAdrece 
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Messrs, CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 


Owing to the enormous demand in advance of publi- 

cation, it is advisable to place orders at your library or 
bookseller’s immediately, in order to secure a copy of 
the important book 


FREE OPINIONS, 


By MARIE CORELLI, 
on the day of publication, Monday next, April 17. Price 6s, 


PENTHESILEA. A Poem. n. By LAWRENCE Biyyon, 
Author of “‘ The Death of Adam,” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE JAPANESE “SPIRIT. By OKAKURA 


Yosuisasuro. With an Introduction by George Meredith. Fcap. 8vo. 
38. 6d. net. [April 17. 
A REGISTER OF NATIONAL BIBLIO- 


GRAPHY. By W. P. Courtney. In Two Volumes, Demy 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. 


CATHERINE DE MEDIC! AND THE 
FRENCH REFORMATION. By 1 oe Sicwet, Author of “ Women 
and Men of the French Renaissance,” Household of the Lafayettes,” 
&c. With 12 Lilustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. ed, 

“She has displayed in rye before us the most excellent qualities of temper, 
industry, and perception in her treatment of an enigmatic and elusive figure 
she has neither ignored t the complications of her material, nor shrunk from solving 
its perplexities."—Pall Mali Gazette. 


THE KING IN EXILE (CHARLES bi). B 
Eva Scott, Author of “ Rupert Prince Palatine.” Illustrated y 4 
158. net. 

“A most welcome contribution to historical literature u in Charles's 
life of which the average student knows comparatively little.” —. * aily ee 


THE SUN AND THE SERPENT. A Con- 
tribution to the Hist poy Worship. By Brigade-Surgeon C. F. 
Demy 8vo. With 33 Full-page Illustrations, tos. 6d. net. 

“Dr. Oldham speaks from a well-informed mind, and utters his views with such 
moderation and clearness that they commend themselves to serious — 
\cotsman. 


JOHN GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE, 
VISCOUNT OF DUNDEE, 1648-1689. By C. Sanprorp Terry, 
M.A. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

* Not only well and well written, but based upon an exhaustive study 
of original authorities."—Academy. 
With 


SEXTI PROPERTI OPERA OMNIA. 
a Commentary by H. E. Butter, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

“No serious student of Propertius can in future afford to dispense with Mr. 

Butler's interesting and elucidating edition.” —School Guardian 


A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. 
By Gsorce Sternen Goopsreep, Ph.D., Professor of Ancient History in 
the University of Chicago. With Illustrations, Maps and Plans. Large 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE CONFLICT. By 
of Philosophy at Dartmouth College. Illustrated. 


MONARCH, THE BIG BEAR. By Ernest 
Txompson Seton, With many Drawings by the AurHor in half-tone and 
Tine. 5s. net. 

“A more charming and pathetic animal story was never written even by that 
sympathetic student of wild life, Seton."—Daily Express. 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 
JORN UHL. By Gustav Frenssen. The most 


popular German novel of modern times. (Just published. 

The author, who woke up to find himself famous and his small gosamantion of 
Lutheran peasants elbowed out of their tiay church every Sunday by literary 
pilgrims curious to see the Primitif who had so touched the sophisticated heart of 
modern Germany, is the son of a — cal ter, and was born within the sound 
of the North Sea, i in the remote vil Barlt, in 1863. The novel has been 

translated by Mr. F. S. Delmer, of Ber! - University. 
By Mrs. 


JOHN FLETCHER’S MADONNA. 
Comyns Carr, Author of “‘ Cottage Folk,” &c. 

** Mrs, Comyns Carr has — cleverly worked out an original idea, contriving her 
picture in a perfect mosaic of picturesque detail. . Baron strongly recom- 
mends it to those capable of enjoying a good novel when they get it." —Punch. 
CRITTENDEN. By Joun Fox, Author of “ The 

Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 

“** Crittenden’ will be found worth ‘reading, both as a story and as history...... 
It is written in an easy, vigorous style, and the interest never flags.” —Academty. 
IN SEARCH OF THE UNKNOWN. By 

Roserr W. Cuameers, Author of “ The Maids of Paradise,” ‘‘ Cardigan,” &c. 

** All who care for the fantastic or whimsical will find this book exactly fitted to 
while away an hour with unusual entertainment.”—Aforning Post. 

THE WEDDING OF THE LADY OF 
LOVELL. By Una L. Sitserrap, Author of “ Petronilla Heroven,” &c. 

“The took possesses a delicate flavour of its own, and must be placed on the 
Aiigher plane of contemporary fiction.” —Spectator. 

TALES OF RYE TOWN. By Maun Stepney 
Rawson, Author of “ A Lady of the Regency,” &c. 

“ The best book of short stories we have read for a year or two—one of the best 
we have ever read.” — Morning Post. 

A ROUGH REFORMER. By Ernest Granvit_e, 


Author of “‘ The Kloof Bride,” &c. 
“ Smartly written and witty, and full of character and grim satire."—Daily Mait. 


Pléase write for Complete Catalogue, Announcement List, and Prospectuses 


of all New 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., 


16 James Street, Haymarket, S.W. 


T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS, 


What I Have Seen While 
Fishing, and How | Have 
Caught My Fish. 


By Geen. With 73 Illustrations. Second Edition, 
7s. 6d. net. 


“‘ A narrative full of life and vigour, lightened by pleasant humour and i niente 
with a gcnuine love of country sights, country sounds, and country people.” 


In Peril of Change: 
Essays Written in Time of Tranquility. 


By C. F. G. MASTERMAN, Fellow of Christ's College, Cam.. 
bridge ; Author of ‘*From the Abyss,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
6s. preparation. 


The .Progress of Hellenism 


in Alexander’s Empire. 


By rg PENTLAND Manarry, D.D., Mus. Doc. Dublin, Hon. 
D.C.L. Oxon., sometime Professor of Ancient History in the- 


University of Dublin. 5s. net. 


L’Avocat Patelin. ! 


The Famous Farce of the Fifteenth 
Century. 


Translated from the French by SamueL F. G. WHITAKER 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


“ Reads smoothly and preserves the fire of the picce.”—Manchester Guardian, * 


Martin’s Up-to-Date Tables: 
Weights, Measures, Coinage. 


For use throughout the Em _ By ALFRED J. MarTIN, F.S.L. 
With 18 Diagrams and 3 Cheap Edition, cloth, 1s, net. , 


Read the vivid new novel, ‘‘ Lucie and I” 
(6s.), by Henriette Corkran, 
Author of ‘* Celebrities 


and 1." “Lucie and I.” 


Kosmo Wilkinson’s ‘ Personal Story .of 
the Upper House’ (16s.) is a 
fascinating volume.”— 


Daily Ch cle. 
aily Chronic. “Peers in Profile.” 


Read Maxim Gorky’s great stories of Russian 
life, ‘‘The Man who was Afraid,” 
Three of Them,” and ‘* The 
Outcasts.” Cloth, 1s. 
net each. 


A popular edition of T. P. O’Connor’s 
“ Life of Lord Beaconsfield” 
is nearly ready. Cloth, 


T. P. O’Connor.. 


Constance Clyde’s novel, ‘A Pa gan’s 
Love’ (6s.), shows quite un- 
usual ability.” —Daily 


Telegraph. “A Pagan's Love.”* 


T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square, London. | 
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